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COURS  DE  THÈMES  FRANÇAIS. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  de  l'article  défini,  de  l'article 
partif  et  de  l'article  indéfini. 

The  Chinese  consider  the  fir  as  the  symbol  of  im- 
mortality. — Superstition  is  the  abuse  of  faith. — Like 
the  océan,  the  désert  fills  the  soûl  with  (de)  the  idea 
of  immensity. — Necessity  is  the  niother  of  invention. 
— There,  where  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  ap- 
proach  one  another,  and  where  between  the  two  con- 
tinents the  wide  mirror  of  the  Propontis  extends 
niajestically,  where  the  traveller,  surrounded  by  the 
remembrances  of  poetry,  admires  the  magnificence  of 
nature  and  of  human  works,  there,  at  the  entrançe 
of  the  strait,  rises  the  immense  (city  of)  Constantino- 
ple.  Bathed  on  (de)  two  sides  by  the  waves,  defended 
on  the  other  by  art,  it  braved  the  power  of  the  caliphs, 
and  of  more  than  one  barbarous  nation.  But  the 
stream  of  centuries,  more  powerful  than  the  passing 
shock  of  armies,  had  undermined  the  gigantic  walls 
and  towers,  and  what  the  simple  machines  of  former 
sièges  had  not  been  able  to  conquer,  was  to  fall  under 
the  new  instruments  of  destruction. — Bossuet  had 
adversaries,  but  no  enemies. — There,  troops  of  ga- 
zelles, light-footed  ostriches,  panthers  and  lions,  wan- 
der  in  immense  déserts. — I  am  told  that  this  man  lias 
great  knowledge  and  wit,  but  I  ask  if  lie  lias  also  good 
sensé,  and,  in  particular,  honesty  ? — That  drink  resem- 
bles  Champagne  as  much  as  lead  does  silver. — Our 
singing  does  not  want  admirers,  said  (the)  crickets  to 
(the)  nightingales,  the  reapers  listen  to  us  with  great 
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pleasure. — My  father,  of  glorious  memory,  said  a  wolf 
to  a  fox,  was  a  real  hero  ;  lie  has  triumplied  over  more 
than  two  hundred  enemies ....  Yes,  but  tliey  were 
asses  and  sheep,  answered  the  fox. — At  one  tirne  large 
masses  of  rock  hung  like  ruins  over  my  liead,  at  ah- 
other  liigh  and  noisy  cascades  covered  me  with  thick 
fog;  a  remarkable  mixture  of  wild  and  cultivated 
nature  showed  me  everywhere  tlie  hand  of  man. — 

The  fir,  le  sapin  ;  Lead,  le  plomb  ; 

Surrounded,  entouré;  Cricket,  le  grillon; 

The  strait,  le  détroit  ;  Reaper,  le  moissonneur  ; 

To  bathe,  baigner  ;  At  one  time,  tantôt  ; 

The  wall,  le  mur  ;  At  another,  tantôt. 

After  many  (bien)  centuries  it  pleased  the  Pliœnix 
to  reappear,  and  ail  the  bircls  assembled  around  him  : 
"  Poor  bird,  sighed  one  of  them,  he  has  not  a  friend." 
— Near  the  town  of  Quito,  in  (ait)  Peru,  may  be  seen 
the  productions  of  ail  seasons  and  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  There  spring  unceasingly  unités  with  autumn, 
at  ail  times  of  the  year  the  tree  bears  young  leaves, 
buds,  flowèrs,  and  fruits. — The  head  of  the  Lama  is 
like  the  head  of  a  foal  ;  the  body  is  covered  with  ( de) 
wool.  The  color  of  thèse  animais  varies,  some  are 
blackish,  speckled,  or  whitish. — More  than  nine  thou- 
sand  dead  were  lying  on  the  battle-field,  the  number 
of  wounded  was  still  larger. — Àt  Moscow  you  see  mis- 
érable huts,  magnificent  palaces,  a  great  number  of 
churches,  many  public  buildings,  forests  and  gardens 
which  are  like  parks. — This  respectable  old  man  lias 
daughters-in-law  and  grand-children,  who  make  him 
almost  forget,  by  their  true  filial  love,  that  he  once 
had  the  happiness  of  being  fin/.)  a  father. — A  beehive 
contains  some  thousands  of  bées. — Please  présent  my 
compliments  to  the  count  B.  and  to  his  Lady,  as  well 
as  to  ail  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  I  hâve  had  the 
honor  to  see  at  your  house.  Remember  me  to  Miss 
E.  and  to  the  other  young  ladies,  her  friends.  Tel] 
me  if  the  witty  (spirituel)  Mrs.  L.  has  found  the  answer 
to  the  enigma  that  I  gave  her? — "  The  virtues  of  the 
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French,  says  Duclos,  hâve  little  consistence,  and  their 
vices  hâve  no  roots." 


Unités, 

se  marie  ; 

Unceasingly, 

sans  relâche  ; 

Speckled, 

tacheté  ; 

Please  présent,. 

veuillez  présenter  ; 

as  well  as, 

de  même  que. 

My  dear  Friend —  Yesterday  evening  I  noticed, 
not  withont  a  little  envy,  the  pleasure  with  which  you 
joined  in  the  conversation  of  the  French  ladies  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  at  your  house.  The  study 
of  this  langnage  h  as  already  occupied  much  of  my 
time,  and  tiîl  now  my  success  has  not  repaid  the  pains 
that  I  hâve  taken  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  so  indispensable  to  ail  well-educated  people.  I 
hâve  scarcely  made  any  progress,  and  I  always  feel 
the  greatest  difficulty  when  I  am  obliged  to  converse 
with  French  (persons),  not  only  in  speaking.  but  also 
in  understanding  them. 

Please  to  inform  me  as  to  the  means  you  hâve  em- 
ployée! to  acquire  so  much  facility.  Give  me  some 
good  counsel  in  the  choice  of  a  master,  and  of  the 
method  I  ought  to  follow,  and  receive  beforehand  the 
best  thanks  of  your  sincère  friend. 

Occupied  nmch  time,  coûté  bien  du  temps  ; 

Inform  as  to  the  means,  communiquer  les  moyens  ; 

Beforehand,  cV avance,  par  avance  ; 

The  best  thanks  of,  V expression  de  la  reconnaissance. 

Answer. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
reply  to  the  letter  with  which  you  hâve  honored  me, 
and  to  communicate  to  you  the  resuit  of  the  observa- 
tions to  which  long  expérience  has  led  me.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  your  cares  must  be  the  choice 
of  a  good  master.  They  hâve  spoken  to  me  of  Pro- 
fessor  M.  as  one  of  the  best  in  (de)  this  town.  When 
you  hâve  once  commenced,  do  not  let  a  single  day 
elapse  without  practice  in  reading  and  translating,  and 
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endeavor  to  form  acquaintance  with  persons  wlio  speak 
French  purely,  for  they  will  render  you  excellent  ser- 
vice in  correcting  your  faults.  The  study  of  the  rules 
is  in  truth  indispensably  necessary,  but  try  with  that 
to  procure  as  much  exercise  in  speaking  and  writing 
as  possible. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  in  making  acquaintance  with 
French  (people)  you  must  seek  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  conversation  by  reading  dramatic  pièces,  preferring 
at  first  the  comédies  to  the  tragédies.  Among  the 
great  number  of  dramatic  writers  who  are  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  French,  you  ought  to  choose  the  works 
of  Molière,  Regnard,  Delavigne,  and  Scribe.  In  this 
last  you  will  find  the  use  of  modem  conversation  faith- 
fully  given.  For  this  reason  I  advise  }^ou  to  learn 
some  of  the  finest  scènes  by  heart. 

At  a  future  time,  I  will  write  to  you  more  in  détail 
on  this  subject. 

I  take  up,  je  prends  (la  .  .  .  .) 

To  make  up  for,  suppléer  à. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  de  l'article  défini. 

Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  mas- 
ter  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
New- World  and  the  Netherlands. — Count  Pappenheim 
was  at  last  called  out  of  Lower  Saxony,  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  army  and  to  complète  the  misery  of 
Saxony. — Spanish  (siibst.)  wool  is  préférable  to  English 
and  Saxon.  —  The  English  (subst.)  and  the  Danish 
coasts  were  the  first  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  Neth- 
erlanders.  The  English  wool  which  they  broughfc 
back,  employed  thousands  of  active  hands  in  Ghent 
(  Gand)  and  Antwerp  (Anvers),  and  already  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Flemish  cloth  was  worn 
in  France  and  Germany. — The  queen  of  England  has 
been  at  war  with  the  emperor  of  China. — There  are 
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many  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  and  in 
Brazil. 

Lower  Saxony,  Basse-Saxe  : 

Netherlander,  Néerlandais  ; 

At  war,  en  guerre. 

The  caravan  wliich  I  joined  came  from  Cairo,  and 
went  by  Suez  to  (dot.)  Mecca  in  Arabia. — "We  were 
attacked  by  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Desert-Arabia. — 
Madame  de  Staël  says  that  in  Venice  Tasso's  verses 
are  sung  by  tlie  gondoliers  ;  the  Spanish  and  tlie  Por- 
tuguese  of  every  class  know  by  heart  the  verses  of 
Calderon  and  Camoëns. — Hère  is  Poussin's  Arcadia  ! 
— Can  you  say  as  Corregio  did  :  "  I  also  am  a  painter  !" 
— Le  Sage's  works  are  a  faithful  picture  of  the  dis- 
solute  manners  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  of  the  time  of  the  regency. — The  paintings  of  Le 
Brun  are  inferior  to  those  of  Le  Sueur  and  of  Poussin. 
— The  éloquence  of  St.  Bernard  appeared,  in  his  bar- 
barous  century,  as  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  religion 
which  he  preached. — At  the  end  of  April,  I  went  to 
Piedmont  over  (par)  the  great  St.  Bernard.  —  The 
holidays  which  formerly  began  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  will  commence  on  that  of  St.  John  and  will  last 
until  St.  James'  day. — 

The  south-wind  in  Egypt  is  fatal  not  only  to  Eu- 
ropeans,  but  to  the  natives  ;  the  northeast  wind  is  not 
so  dangerous,  but  it  causes  violent  headaches. — The 
vast  country  bordered  on  the  ( à)  east  by  Germany,  on 
the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
North  Sea,  was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  in- 
vasion of  Gaul  between  three  principal  tribes. — Alex- 
ander  had  regular  features,  a  fine  rucldy  complexion, 
an  aquiline  nose,  large  fiery  eyes,  curly  flaxen  hair. 
— This  mask  is  ridiculous  in  the  (à)  highest  degree. — 
How  can  he  put  on  at  the  same  time  a  Boman  toga, 
a  Spanish  mantle,  and  a  hat  in  the  fashion  of  Francis 
I.  ? — At  Sevrés  they  make  china  tea-caddies  of  the 
latest  fashion. —  The  church  is  (à)  equally  distant 
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from  tlie  fish-market  and  from  the  vegetable-mar- 
ket. 

Bartholomew,  Barthélémy;  Fieiy,  plein  de  feu; 

Of  the  latest  fashion,  dans  le  dernier  goût. 

Italy  with  its  (aux)  hundred  princes  contrasts 
greatlj  witli  republican  Switzerland. — Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia approached  (de)  the  planter,  who  was  a  tall,  tliin 
man,  with  deep-set  eyes  and  thick  black  eyebrows. — 
Rice  (prepared)  with  cheese  is  a  favorite  dish  of  the 
Italians. —  Be  not  astonished  at  ( de)  my  appetite,  I 
hâve  not  eaten  anything  to-day  but  a  little  roll  and 
rice  soup. — What  fable  of  Lafontaine  hâve  you  leamt 
by  heart  ? — The  hen  with  the  golden  eggs. — At  length, 
says  Homer,  Aurora  with  her  rosy  fingers  appeared. 
— A  man  with  préjudices  is  always  obstinate. — Rail- 
lery  is  often  only  poverty  of  mind. — Two  things  en- 
tirely  opposed  to  each  other  please  us  equally,  habit 
and  novelty. — Voluptuousness  and  riches  had  so  much 
blinded  Solomon  in  his  mature  âge,  that  he  lost  his 
(oublier  la)  wisdom. — The  state  lias  two  forms  of  re- 
ward,  money  and  honors. —  Welcome  to  your  new 
fatherland  ! — When  one  has  a  headache,  or  a  tooth- 
ache,  one  is  fit  for  nothing. — Mr.  N.  came  to  see  me 
at  four  o'clock,  and  as  he  wished  me  good-day,  I  per- 
ceived  some  embarrassment  in  him  ;  he  then  confessed 
that  he  had  not  a  penny.  I  lent  him  some  florins, 
which  he  promised  to  give  me  back  next  month. — You 
like  to  drink  béer,  don't  you?  Hère  is  some  very 
good,  take  a  glass.  A  thousand  thanks,  but  I  hav& 
no  time. — This  flower  smells  of  chocolaté. — Dr.  L.  has 
just  arrived. 

Thin,  sec  ; 

So  blinded,  jellement  aveuglé  ; 

A  thousand  thanks,  je  vous  rends  grâces  {mille  grâces)  ; 

To  smell,  sentir. 
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Thèmes  sur  la  suppression  de  l'article  défini. 

Uiijust  gain  does  not  prosper  (prov.) — A  good 
naroe  is  better  than  riches  (prov.) — This  unfortunate 
(inan)  sacrificed  every  thing  to  attain  his  end,  money, 
honor,  friencls,  religion. — Listen  to  me,  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  master  of  the  world,  tliou  canst  command 
that  I  should  die,  but  not  that  I  should  esteem  thee. 
— I  am  Telemachus,  tlie  son  of  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca 
in  Greece. — In  the  year  1531,  they  built  in  Antwerp 
the  Exchange,  which  was  then  the  most  magnificent 
one  in  Europe. — The  count  now  inhabits  the  country- 
house  or  villa  which  lie  lias  built  on  the  bord  ers  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva. — The  park  or  garden  of  Mont- 
morency is  not  situated  in  the  plain. — Between  Friday 
when  the  letters  generally  arrive,  and  Saturday  when 
they  are  posted,  I  often  had  not  tinie  enough  for  the 
correspondence  with  which  I  was  engaged. — The  ship- 
of-the-line  Neptune  became  a  prey  to  the  fiâmes. — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  wreck  of  the  frigate  Mé- 
dusa ? — If  you  ever  go  through  Frankfort  do  not  for- 
get  to  see  the  Ariadne,  a  master-piece  of  Dannecker, 
— Who  has  a  better  right  than  Frédéric  II.  to  the 
name  of  Great  ? — Under  the  pretext  of  consoling  me, 
the  traitor  informed  himself  of  ail  the  circumstances 
of  my  misfortune. — Corne  to  see  me  after  dinner  or 
after  supper,  as  you  like. — You  may  be  right,  but  it 
is  yet  a  question,  if  you  would  not  hâve  done  better 
to  be  silent. 

Unj  ust,  mal  acquis  ; 

The  good  name,  la  bonne  renommée  ; 

Do  not  forget,  n'allez  pas  oublier  ; 

Be  silent,  se  taire. 


Thèmes  sur  l'article  partitif. 

This  little  treatise  throws  light  upon  a  people  of 
which  other  nations  hâve  no  just  idea. — I  am  con- 
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vînced,  sir,  that  you  did  not  liear  of  my  misfortune 
without  shedding  tears. — The  ungrateful  son  left  his 
motlier  without  shedding  tears  and  without  showing 
émotion.  —  Thèse  are  fine  verses,  but  they  are  not 
poetry. — I  felt  courage  and  firmness  only  when  (que 
quand)  I  considered  my  misfortune  as  the  will  of 
Providence. — Do  not  expect  hère  éloquent  words,  a 
holy  simplicity  is  sufficient  for  my  subject. — An  am- 
bitious  (man)  does  not  know  any  other  law  but  that 
which  is  favorable  to  himself. — Let  us  not  cherish 
foolish  hopes. — This  writer  describes  persons  not  only 
of  another  country,  but  also  of  another  world. — Show 
confidence  to  those  only  who  prefer  your  good  réputa- 
tion to  your  favor. — Can  battles  be  fought  without 
shedding  blood  ? — We  find  nowhere  that  his  (own) 
century  has  shown  against  the  Duke  of  Alba  that  de- 
gree  of  exaspération  and  contempt  which  it  displayed 
against  his  predecessor. —  A  garden-door  does  not 
want  décorations. — The  garden-door  being  left  open, 
the  thief  could  easily  penetrate  into  the  house. 

To  throw  light,  donner  des  éclaircissements  ; 

Consider,  regarder  comme  ; 

Cherish,  concevoir; 

To  show,  montrer \  laisser  percer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Arabians  nor  the 
ancients  make  any  mention  of  Egyptian  poets  ;  but 
what  should  the  Egyptian  hâve  sung  of?  He  has 
neither  fresh  verdure,  nor  clear  brooks,  nor  solitary 
groves,  he  has  neither  valleys,  hills,  nor  rocks. — Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  preferred  to  thèse  brilliant  expecta- 
tions  the  welfare  of  an  ally,  whom  neither  merit  nor 
good-will  rendered  worthy  of  that  sacrifice. — He  who 
is  suspected  will,  whether  (soit)  from  innocence  or 
from  obstinacy,  confess  nothing. — Différent  circum- 
stances  afford  to  certain  parts  of  America  a  climate 
which  contrasts  singularly  with  that  of  other  countries 
situated  in  the  same  latitude. — The  Tyrians  went  to 
unknown  islands  for  gold,  perfume,  and  various  ani- 
mais.— Certain  persons   study  ail  their  life,  at  their 
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death  they  hâve  learned  every  thing  except  to  think. 
— Witli  audacity  and  cunning  Hannibal  was  able  an- 
other  time  to  mislead  his  enemy. 

To  suspect,  soupçonner  ; 

To  afford,  procurer; 

Went  for,  allèrent  chercher  dans. 


Thèmes  sur  l'article  indéfini. 

Marius  was  made  consul  seven  times. — In  this  hope- 
less  condition  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  make  Wallen- 
stein  commander  of  ail  the  impérial  armies. — Charles 
the  Fifth  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1519. — 
Xenophon  was  at  the  same  time  (both)  author  and 
statesman. — Bossuet  is  more  than  a  historian  ;  he  (c  ) 
is  a  father  of  the  church. — Lord  N.  is  not  without 
faults  ;  he  (c  )  is  wise  (subs.),  but  he  ( c  )  is  a  man. — 
Boileau  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  nature  had  made 
him  a  poet. — Many  men  sacrifice  the  future  to  the 
présent. — Our  correspondence  was  interrupted  for  a 
number  of  years. — This  magnificent  estate  contains 
one  thousand  one  hundred  acres. — Never  did  a  nation 
prépare  for  war  with  more  prudence. — He  made  me  a 
présent  of  this  picture. — Luther  was  a  German. — 
What  a  fine  country  Switzerland  is  ! — What  an  idea  ! — 
Give  me  the  title  of  this  book. — A  dictionary  by  L. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  Charles- Quint  ; 

An  acre,  un  arpent; 

The  estate,  la  campagne. 


Thèmes  sur  la  répétition  de  l'article. 

Tiras  hâve  ancient  and  modem  legislators  (en) 
judged. — Eruptions  and  earthquakes  hâve  changed 
the  form  of  this  chain  of  mountains. — This  hymn  was 
sung  in  chorus  by  boys  and  girls.— The  good  French 
writers  of  the  17tïi  and  18th  centuries  will  always  serve 
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as  models. — Everywliere  my  eyes  encountered  beauti- 
ful  and  fertile  plains,  green  and  luxuriant  fields,  large 
and  small  villages,  and  rich  and  flourishing  towns. — 
I  hired  the  2d  and  3d  stories  of  a  pretty  little  house 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river. — Ail  men,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  must  suffer  and  die. 

Thus,  c'est  ainsi  ; 

To  hire,  louer  ; 

lu  chorus,  en  chœur. 


Récapitulation. 

You  require,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  should  give  you 
some  written  détails  of  my  journey  through  some  parts 
of  Europe.  Well,  (eh  bien!)  I  will  obey;  and  if  I 
cause  you  any  weariness  it  will  be  your  own  fault. — 
You  know  that  my  steps  were  first  directed  toward 
the  north — namely,  toward  Holland.  The  steamboats 
that  meet  each  other  on  the  Ehine  maintain  easy 
communications  between  this  country  and  Germany. 
Having,  last  year,  made  an  excursion  to  Cologne,  and 
having  already  seen  the  finest  parts  of  the  Ehine,  that 
magnificent  country  had  no  longer  for  me  the  charm 
of  novelty  ;  I  discovered  in  it  however  certain  beauties 
which  had  escaped  me  the  first  time. — There  was  in 
the  vessel  in  which  I  found  myself,  an  English  family 
who  had  spent  the  whole  winter  in  Italy  and  in  the 
southern  Tyrol,  and  who  were  going  now  to  the  Hague 
for  (pour  prendre  les)  sea-bathing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.  Speaking  English  pretty  well,  I  addressed  the 
mother,  who  is  a  very  tall  lady,  with  gentle  and  noble 
air,  and  with  engaging  manners.  "We  talked  of  Italy 
— a  land  for  which  she  had  a  particular  prédilection  ; 
of  the  poetry  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and 
Metastasio  ;  of  the  pictures  of  Baphael,  Correggio, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  etc. — Her  three  daughters, 
although  dressed  after  the  Erench  fashion,  are  easily 
known   as  English.      They  hâve  a  tall  and   slender 
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figure,  a  brilliant  complexion,  blue  eyes,  long  curling 
hair,  and  those  noble  and  délicate  features  whicli  dis- 
tinguish  tlie  daughters  of  Great  Britain.  I  travelled 
with  this  inter-esting  family  to  Rotterdam,  a  very  fre- 
quented  seaport,  and  one  of  the  ricliest  towns  of  Hol- 
land.  I  found  in  its  warehouses  ail  that  commerce 
can  furnisli — English  cutlery,  French  cloth  and  silk 
goods,  Irish  linen,  Japan  porcelain,  Turkish  carpets, 
Spanish  wines,  etc. — I  spent  the  great  est  part  of  Mardi 
in  that  commercial  town,  and  I  embarked  in  the 
beginning  of  April  for  London,  where  I  arrived  on 
Easter  Monday  :  the  following  Friday  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion by  rail  to  Windsor. 

Tlirongli,  à  travers  ; 

Is  easiiy  known,  est  facile  à  reconnaître  pour  ; 

A  slender  figure,  une  taille  svelte,  élancée  ; 

Feature,  trait. 


Thèmes  sur  le  genre  des  substantifs. 

The  queen  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  justice. — 
May  your  pen  be  the  true  interpréter  of  your  heart. 
— I  was  the  only  interpréter  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. — This  governess  is  an  old  pupil  of  the  institution 
of  Ecouen. — One  of  the  pupÛs  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  in  that 
unhappy  battïe. — A  poor  slave  was  lying  in  chains 
upon  the  ground. — A  tyrant  will  only  hâve  mute  slaves 
around  him. — The  landlady  made  a  sign  to  the  land- 
lord,  who  had  not  yet  seen  me. — Poets  are  no  longer 
prophets. — Anna,  the  prophetess,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  Jésus  as  the  Messiah. — The  palm  of  the 
poet  is  often  a  martyr's  palm. — Madame  Dacier  was 
a  poor  translator  of  Homer,  for  she  was  no  poetess. — 
My  aunt  was  at  the  same  time  my  benefactress  and 
my  guide. — This  man  is  everybody's  dupe. — Rousseau 
was  in  correspondent  with  authoresses. — A  magpie 
was  the  thief. — That  queen  was  the  patroness  of  the 
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fine  arts  and  the  lawgiver  of  lier  realm. — Madame 
Catalani  was  a  celebrated  singer. — Do  you  hear  tliat 
poor  singer  (fem.)  in  the  street  ? 

Guardian,  conservateur; 

Lawgiver,  législateur; 

Patron,  protecteur. 

The  oak,  the  fir,  the  poplar,  and  the  birch-tree  are 
common  in  this  country. — Near  the  middle  of  April 
some  trees  begin  to  bloom  and  the  smiling  May  sees 
them  in  their  best  apparel. — I  gave,  said  Csesar,  to 
Decimus,  Greece  and  Lycia  ;  to  Marcellus,  Pontus 
(Pont);  to  Casca,  Syria. — The  foliage  of  the  white 
poplar  shines  in  the  sun,  when  a  light  zéphyr  moves 
it. — Unhappy  Troy  must  fall,  said  Hellenus,  son  of 
Priam. — The  new  Kome  reminds  us  at  each  step  of 
the  ancient. —  Hâve  you  then  forgotten  this  Paris, 
where  you  enjoyed  yourself  so  much  ? — In  1803  Han- 
over  was  occupied  by  French  troops. — Prussia  lost 
by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  nearly  half  its  states.— I  left 
the  magnificent  Genoa  (Gênes)  and  beautiful  Italy  for 
cold  Eussia. — O  unhappy  Tyre,  into  what  hands  hast 
thou  fallen!  —  Bengal  sends  its  most  beautiful  dia- 
monds  to  proud  England. 

Troy,  Troie; 

Apparel,  parure; 

Must  fall,  tombera. 


Thèmes  sur  le  genre  des  substantifs. 

Divine  love  is  the  source  of  ail  virtues. — God  lias 
made  a  law  of  filial  love. — There  is  no  eternal  love 
(pi.)  on  earth. — Generous  autumn  repaid  at  last  the 
labors  of  the  vine-dresser. — Do  you  know  anything 
new  ? — Turenne  has  accomplished  great  things. — The 
marriage  of  this  happy  couple  was  celebrated  yester- 
day. — How  many  poor  people  can  we  not  comfort  with 
a  couple  of  pounds  ! — What  delight  do  we  not  enjoy 
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when  we  consider  those  we  hâve  made  happy  ! — The 
lightning  destroyed  the  buildings  of  my  4 arm. — "Were 
ail  thèse  people  Christians  ? — Certain  people  prétend 
to  know  everything. — What  kind  of  people  are  they  ? 
— Those  who  admire  everything  are  usually  stupid 
people. — Thèse  are  singular  people,  they  promised  to 
awake  me  and  I  find  them  sleeping. — Ask  (le)  ail  honest 
people,  they  will  blâme  you,  as  I  do. — Flatterers  are 
dangerons  people. — Not  ail  élever  people  are  honest. 
— Pauline  is  an  intelligent  child. — This  lady  lias  two 
daughters,  who  are  very  beautiful  children,  but  un- 
happily  they  hâve  not  the  good  qualities  of  their 
brother,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  child. 

To  comfort,        consoler  ;  Stupid,        sot. 

The  Roman  eagle  was  of  gold  or  silver. — The  eagle 
which  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time  flying  over  our  heads 
alighted  at  last  upon  the  edge  of  a  rock. — The  flrst 
organs  which  were  seen  in  France,  were  sent  to  king 
Pépin  by  the  Grecian  emperor. — St.  Jérôme  says  that 
there  is  at  Jérusalem  an  organ  which  can  be  heard 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. — The  ell  is  no  longer  used 
in  France,  the  mètre  lias  replaced  it. — A  fine  alder- 
tree  stands  at  the  source  of  this  brook. — Sacred  hymns 
resounded  under  the  vaults  of  the  church. — A  bullet 
struck  the  hanclle  of  my  axe. — Long  sleeves  are  very 
inconvénient. — This  child  lias  a  very  good  memory. — 
Thèse  memoirs  are  attributed  to  the  count. —  The 
mould  was  broken  as  soon  as  the  image  was  complète. 
— My  good  services  were  badly  rewarded. — The  ser- 
vants hall  (office)  was  full  of  d'omestics. — I  shall  see 
you  next  Easter. —  During  a  short  period  Greece 
shared  with  Eome  the  dominion  of  the  world. — How 
harmonious  that  passage  is  ! — He  was  born  in  the 
purple  and  died  in  chains. — The  purple  of  this  flower 
is  recally  dazzling. — The  anchor  had  sunk  in  the  mucl. 
This  beautiful  cup  (vase)  is  a  gift  of  the  queen. 

Edge,  pointe  ; 

Aider- tree,  aune  ; 

Pearl  barley,  orge  -perlé. 
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Récapitulation. 

I  could  at  length  satisfy  one  of  my  dearest  wishes 
by  niaking  a  journey  to  Switzerland.  I  left  Stuttgart 
in  the  middle  of  June  and  went  at  first  to  Schaffhau- 
sen,  where  I  saw  tlie  celebrated  falls  of  the  Rhine,  the 
magnificence  of  which  detained  me  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  kind  of  enchantment.  The  powerful  im- 
pression which  I  received  cannot  be  described  in 
words  and  was  repeated  only  once,  but  in  quite  a  différ- 
ent manner.  It  was  when  I  heard  the  great  organ  in 
Fribourg.  The  tones  of  that  admirable  instrument 
hâve  something  superhuman.  The  best  organs  I  ever 
heard  are  very  inferior  to  tins. 

"What  shall  I  tell  you  of  the  charming  country 
through  which  I  passed  ;  of  the  magnificent  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Righi,  of  the  beautiful  lakes  with 
their  clear  waters,  of  the  brilliant  glaciers  with  their 
eternal  snow  ?  Ail  thèse  wonders  hâve  been  so  often 
described  by  more  able  pens.  that  I  will  not  try  your 
patience  by  entering  into  détails.  I  must,  however, 
tell  you  that  on  the  roacl  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva  I 
met  one  of  our  old  friends  ;  it  was  Henry,  who  has 
settled  in  Coppet,  and  who  has  married  a  Yaudoise. 
I  remained  a  few  days  with  this  happy  couple,  who 
haye  two  Httle  daughters.  The  elder,  who  is  a  very 
advanced  child  for  her  âge,  has  a  remarkably  fine 
voice,  and  may  become  a  distinguished  singer.  I 
heard  her  sing  a  patriotic  hymn  with  her  father,  who 
has  a  good  bass  voice  ;  her  mother,  an  old  pupil  of 
Pestalozzi,  although  not  a  good  singer,  has  yet  ac- 
^uired  a  certain  réputation  as  an  authoress. 


The  falls, 

la  cataracte; 

To  cletain, 

retenir; 

Able, 

habile; 

To  tiy, 

mettre  à  Vépreuve. 
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Thèmes  sur  le  pluriel  des  substantifs. 

A  number  of  birds  sang  in  the  heclges. — A  thousand 
little  rivulets  giye  freshness  to  tliis  beautiful  sojourn. 
— What  is  more  monotonous  than  tlie  song  of  the 
cuckoo,  and  more  gloomy  than  the  cry  of  the  owl  ? — 
Happily  for  the  Orientais,  the  camel  (pi.)  is  a  docile 
animal  (pi.) — A  simple  cross  in  the  churchyard  often 
moves  us  more  than  the  monuments  in  our  cathedrals. 
— The  Scotch  hâve  gêner aliy  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 
—The  English  admirais  hâve  more  than  once  found 
worthy  and  fortunate  rivais  amongst  the  French. — I 
heard  nothing  but  the  voices  of  the  night-birds  and  of 
the  jackals. — I  prefer  the  simple  balls  of  the  country 
to   thèse    magnificent    festivals. — The  works    of  the 

Eeople  are  poorly  paid. — I  hâve  not,  like  you,  the 
appiness  of  still  possessing  both  my  grandfathers. — 
The  glory  of  our  ancestors  does  not  make  ours. — Pro- 
vence is  situated  in  (sons)  one  of  the  hottest  climates 
of  Europe. — The  heavens  déclare  the  glory  of  God. — 
Holland  is  traversed  by  canals. 

Wliat  is,  quoi  de  ;     Jackal,  chacal;    Traversed,  sillonne. 

It  was  cardinal  Mazarin  who  introduced  the  first 
opéras  into  Paris. — Ail  the  Te-Deums  which  are  sung 
after  victories,  do  not  console  the  mothers  for  the  loss 
of  their  sons. — In  disgrâce,  courtiers  are  ciphers. — 
One  ought  not  to  believe  gossip  (pi.) — You  care  too 
much  for  the  opinion  of  others  (pi.) — The  army  was 
in  want  of  food. — I  could  never  obtain  a  first  prize  ;  I 
received  only  some  second  prizes. — Washington  did 
not,  like  Napoléon,  belong  to  those  Alexanders  and 
Cœsars  who  so  much  surpass  the  rest  of  the  hum  an 
race. — Madame  de  Staël  was  a  correspondent  of  both 
the  Schlegels. — I  see  around  me  the  ruins  of  that 
throne  on  which  the  Csesars  once  sat. — The  maie 
branch  of  the  Hapsburgs  became  extinct  with  the  em- 
peror  Charles  YI. — Who  lias  not  read  of  the  combat 
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of  tlie  Horatii  and  Curiatii  ? — Spain  is  proud  of  having 
produced  the  two  Senecas. — Tlie  two  Orloffs  play  an 
important  part  in  tlie  history  of  Catherine  IL — Ail 
centuries  do  not  produce  Homers  and  Yirgils. — Thèse 
princes  were  the  Nestor  (pi.)  and  Ulysses  of  their  time. 

Gossip,  le  oui-dire  ; 

The  opinion  of  others,  U  qu'en  dira-t-on  ; 

Second  prize,  un  accessit. 


Thèmes  sur  les  substantifs  composés. 

In  ail  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments,  central 
schools  hâve  been  established. — Cauliflowers  are  a 
variety  of  the  cabbage. — Thèse  firearms  are  of  the 
best  maker. — The  fig-pecker  is  a  very  délicate  little 
bird. — Coxcombs  ail  hâve  a  little  of  the  peacock  and 
of  the  parrot. — Blue-stockings  are  not  common  hère. — 
Thèse  noblemen  belong  to  the  first  families  of  the 
empire. — The  national  guards  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  in  that  revolt. — He  is  no  longer  young, 
and  both  his  grandfathers  and  granclmothers  are  still 
living. — The  ambassador  asked  for  his  passports. — 
The  lynx  has  a  spotted  fur  like  that  of  the  young  stag. 
— "We  do  not  attribute  any  of  man's  masterpieces  to 
chance  ;  how,  then,  can  we  believe  that  he  himself  is 
the  work  of  chance  ? — Do  you  not  admire  thèse  thou- 
sand  rainbows  glitteringin  the  dew? — The  night-shades 
of  Peru  open  only  in  the  night. — I  went  out  every 
afternoon  to  see  thèse  magnificent  fountains. — The 
rattlesnake  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  ail  ser- 
pents.— How  do  you  spell  in  the  singular  the  words  : 
towel,  nutcrackers,  toothpick,  palisade  ;  and  in  the 
plural,  cutthroat,  store-closets,  snow-drops,  knife- 
grinders,  alarum  ?  —  Tedious  negotiations  were  the 
forerunners  of  this  war. — The  Iroquois  were  armed 
with  tomahawks. — Eeading  and  walking  are  my  clear- 
est  pastimes. — Such  skirmishes  were  a  foretaste  of  the 
battles  which  were  to  folio w. — The  two  skeleton-keys 
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were  never  found  again. — The  silkworms  are  fecl  with 
mulberry  leaves.  —  The  hummingbird  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  warmest  countries  of  the  New-World. — 
We  saw  two  splenclid  dining-rooms  in  this  new  hôtel, 
and  engaged  three  bedrooms  for  you. 

Cauliflower,  chou-fleur  ; 

Coxcorab,  petit-maître  ; 

Lynx,  loup-cervier  ; 

Niglit-sliade,  belle-de-nuit  ; 

Rattlesnakes,  serpents-à-sonnettes  ; 

Palisades,  les  garde-fous  ; 

Knife-grinder,  le  gagne-petit  ; 

Alarum,  le  réveille-matin  ; 

Skeleton-key,  passe-partout  ; 

Tomahawk,  le  casse-tête  ; 

Skirmisli,  escarmouche  ; 

Humnimgbird,  V  oiseau-mouche. 


Récapitulation. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Bernard  is  one  of  the  highest 
places  inhabited  by  human  beings.  There  live  rnen 
who,  from  love  toward  their  fellow-creatures  submit 
themselves  to  many  privations.  The  dogs,  which  ac- 
company  the  monks  in  their  search  for  lost  travellers, 
possess  a  marvellous  instinct.  Thèse  animais  pre- 
ceding  their  masters,  scent  from  afar  the  nnhappy 
travellers.  Often,  when  the  latter  are  no  longer  able 
to  move  any  further,  the  monks  take  them  upon  their 
shoulders,  and,  laden  with  their  burden,  they  reach 
the  hospital,  where  the  nnfortunate  ones  find  the  most 
prompt  snccor.  The  gardens  of  the  monks,  formed 
upon  little  platforms,  scarcely  produce  cabbages  of 
the  smallest  kind  ;  heaven  refuses  to  thèse  déserts  ail 
that  can  render  life  endurable  ;  thirty  horses  are  em- 
ployée! to  carry  wood  there,  which  lias  to  be  fetched 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

The  road  which  leads  over  the  St.  Bernard  is  very 
much  fréquentée!  ;  in  the  three  clays  I  spent  there, 
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more  than  two  hundred  persons  arrived.  A  numerous 
company  composed  of  forty  persons,  amongst  wliom 
were  two  grandfathers,  with  inany  grandchildren, 
great-nepliews,  and  even  two  great-grandchildren, 
passed  the  night  with  me  on  tlie  summit  of  that 
mountain.  There  were  also  two  Englisli  rear-admi- 
rals,  wlio  were  more  afraid  of  the  dangers  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  on  their  way,  than  of  ail  thoso 
they  had  braved  on  the  sea.  They  confided  (se fer) 
more  in  their  ships  than  in  the  narrow  footpath,  bor- 
dered  only  in  the  most  dangerous  places  with  a  pali- 
sade,  and  from  which  the  eye  looks  down  into  the 
deepest  abysses. 

As  we  descended  the  mountain  we  traversed  several 
places  that  are  really  of  the  break-neck  kind.  We 
were,  however,  happy  enough  to  escape  ail  danger. 
"We  perceived  before  us  that  beautiful  Italy,  which 
is  situated  under  one  of  the  finest  climates  (ciel)  of 
the  world  ;  Italy,  the  fatherland  of  the  Scipios,  of  the 
Pompeys,  of  the  Gracchi,  and  of  that  family  of  the 
Caesars  under  whose  sceptre  men  hâve  so  long  bowed 
their  knees.  We  rejoiced  to  see  ail  the  masterpieces 
ùî  art,  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  natural  beauties 
«refore  us. 

Hospital,  7iospice  ; 

To  scent,  flairer  ; 

To  move  any  furtlier,  se  traîner  plus  loin; 

Platform,  un  terre-plein  (c'est-à-dire 

un  lieu  plein  de  terre)  ; 

To  lead  over,  traverser  ; 

Palisades,  les  garde-fous  ; 

To  Tbe  of  the  break-neck  kind,  être  un  casse-cou  ; 

To  feast  on,  se  repaître  de. 


Thèmes  sur  le  fem.  et  le  plur.  des  adjectifs. 

Ail  parts  of  our  earth  hâve  at  différent  times  suf- 
fered  violent  shocks. — The  respectable  Madame  de 
Campan,  who  directed  the  institution  of  Ecouen  gave 
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a  particular  reward  to  the  scholar  who  Lad  been 
gentle,  amiable,  obliging  toward  lier  companions,  re- 
spectful  to  her  governesses,  indulgent  and  kind  toward 
her  inferiors.  She  had  the  permission  to  plant  a 
young  tree  in  the  park.  It  was  a  favor  eagerly  sought 
by  ail  the  pupils. — French  literature,  which  from  its 
first  dawn  was  naïve  and  graceful,  has  become  classi- 
cal  within  the  two  last  centuries. — The  créative  hand 
of  God  has  formed  thèse  ever  new  beauties  of  nature. 
— High  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow  separate 
Switzerland  from  beautiful  Italy. — ¥e  perceived  at  a 
little  distance  numerous  troops  of  shy  gazelles  flying 
before  wild  beasts. — At  this  indiscreet  question  the 
offended  queen  remained  silent. — The  new  emperor 
dévotes  ail  his  time  to  public  affairs. 

Times,        époques;  Shy,        sauvage. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony. — "Words 
too  frank  easily  give  offence. — The  interior  beauties 
of  this  building  do  not  answer  to  its  exterior  form. — 
A  malignant  fever  was  then  making  great  ravages  in 
the  south  of  France. — The  favorite  drink  of  the  Turk- 
ish  women  is  sorbet. — The  rose,  once  so  odorous,  so 
briliant,  and  so  fresh,  is  now  only  a  pale,  dry,  and  in- 
odorous  flower. — A  foolish  pride  filled  the  conqueror's 
m'ind  after  that  décisive  victory.  —  This  old  lady 
reminds  me  of  the  octogenarian  lady  whom  Mon- 
tesquieu depicts  in  such  glowing  (piquantes)  colors  in 
his  Persian  letters. — The  Koman  admired  the  fine  blue 
eyes  of  the  Germanprisoners.— The  orange-tree  adorns 
the  southern  borders  of  France  with  its  golden  fruits. 
— In  Spitzbergen  ail  the  winds  are  icy. — Thèse  beauti- 
ful shows  were  new  for  me. — Fatal  and  unforeseen 
events  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV. — Could  any 
one  prefer  wild  nature  to  a  country  cultivated  by  the 
active  hand  of  man  ? — See  thèse  fresh  and  odoriferous 
flowers,  thèse  delicious  fruits,  thèse  plains  covered 
with  rich  pastures  or  abundant  corn  ! — How  beautiful 
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cultivated  nature  is  ! — How  young,  fresh,  and  adorned 
itis! 

Icy,  glacial  ;  Corn,  les  moissons. 


Thèmes  sur  l'accord  de  l'adjectif. 

The  arms  of  Telemachus  were  polislied  like  a  mir- 
ror  and  brilliant  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. — The  women 
of  Betika  were  beantiful  and  agreeable,  but  simple, 
modest,  and  diligent. — My  heart  and  my  imagination, 
said  Mad.  de  Sévigné,  are  always  occupied  with  my 
daughter. — Great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  are  equal 
before  God. —  The  man  who  loves  his  country  will 
sacrifice  his  happiness  and  his  life  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity  and  liberty. — There  are  always  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  discover  the  faults  of  the  great. — Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  showed  on  this  occasion  a  courage  and  a 
prudence  superior  to  his  âge. — O,  my  king,  if  you  are 
just,  the  innocent  will  hâve  nothing  to  f ear  ! — Buffon 
says  that  the  Samojedes  live  on  raw  fish  and  méat. — 
The  celebrated  actor  Talma  played  with  a  perfect 
taste  and  a  noble  demeanor. 

Betika,  la  Bétique  (Andalousie)  ; 

Noble  demeanor,  noblesse. 


Thèmes  sur  l'accord  des  adjectifs. 

In  this  unhappy  battle,  officers  and  soldiers  dis- 
played  admirable  bravery  and  intrepidity. —  In  his 
dispute  with  Bossuet,  Fénelon  displayed  remarkable 
modération  and  mildness. — The  unfortunate  man  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  by  a  wolf. — What  did  it 
matter  to  the  Bepublic  whether  (que)  Pompey  or 
Csesar  should  be  victorious? — Nothing  is  more  op- 
posed  to  Christian  humility  and  simplicity  than  pride. 
— Some  of  thèse  Greenlanders  were  covered  with  (de) 
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the  furs  of  white  bears. — I  bought  in  Lyons  very  fine 
but  also  very  dear  silk  stockings.  A  troop  of  cavalry 
(cavaliers)  armed  with  lances  and  pistols  swam  across 
the  river.— The  poor  girl  was  half  deadwith  (de)  fear. 
— Some  savage  people  plunge  their  new-born  babies 
into  cold  water. — Ladies,  do  not  speak  so  low. — The 
enemy  resisted  scarcely  half  an  hour. — The  scholar 
(que)  I  questioned  had  a  clieerful  and  élever  air  ;  she 
seemed  older  than  the  others. — Do  you  hear  the  lady 
who  speaks  so  loud  in  the  next  room  ?  She  seems  to 
be  in  a  passion. — Well,  young  ladies,  you  seem  to  be 
embarrassed. 

To  clisplay,  faire  preuve  de  ; 

To  matter  (i.  e.,  be  of  im-  importer  ; 

portance), 

Greenlander,  Grœnlandais  ; 

To  swim  across,  passer  à  la  nage  {au)  ; 

To  resist,  tenir  bon,  tenir  ferme. 


The  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  who 
walked  barefoot  on  the  snow,  cannot  be  described. — 
Nearly  ail  the  children  of  our  peasants  go  bare- 
headed,  and  do  not  feel  the  worse  for  it.— The  sun 
turns  round  on  its  axis  in  twenty-five  days  and  a 
half. — One  can  exécute  nothing  with  half-measures. 
— We  walked  thèse  two  and  a  half  miles  in  half  an 
hour. — As  it  struck  half-past  I  finished  my  exercise. 
— Everything  pleases  us  in  the  rose,  except  the  tliorns. 
■ — We  were  ail  well  and  cheerful  on  board,  with  the 
exception  of  two  passengers,  wlio  sufFered  from  sea- 
sickness. — Ail  the  ladies  were  in  mouming-dresses, 
Maria  alone  excepted,  who  was  dressed  in  (de)  white. — ■ 
You  will  find  enclosed  the  letter  of  your  uncle.  — Hâve 
the  kindness  to  carry  the  enclosed  letters  to  the  post. 
— Supposing  contrary  winds,  the  passage  from  Havre 
to  India  may  last  three  months. — A  simple  coronet  of 
roses  was  the  only  ornament  of  lier  light-brown  hair. 
— The  scholars  of  the  seventh  class  wear  light-blue 
belts. — The   late   queen  was  universally  esteemed. — ■ 
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His  deceased  aunt  was  a  canoness. — I  formel  a  bene- 
factress  in  the  late  Duchess  of  B. 

To  walk,  faire,  'parcourir  ; 

Sea-sickness,  mal  de  mer  ; 

To  India,  aux  Indes  ; 

Light-brown,  châtain-clair  ; 

Canoness,  chanoînesse. 


Récapitulation. 

When  I  was  upon  the  (en)  open  sea,  and  had  no 
other  spectacle  but  the  quiet  sky  and  sea,  I  some- 
times  took  pleasure  in  taking  a  drawing  of  the  fine, 
light-gray  clouds  which  sailed  one  after  the  other 
under  the  blue  heavens.  Particularly  toward  even- 
ing,  they  exhibited  extrême  beauty  and  magnificence, 
adorning  themselves  with  (de)  the  most  splendid  colors. 
One  evening,  about  half  an  hour  after  (art.)  sunset  the 
trade-wind  fell  little  by  little.  The  clouds  offered  the 
singular  aspect  and  form  of  a  landscape.  They 
seemed  to  represent  a  large  country,  with  high  moun- 
tains,  separated  by  deep  valleys  and  crowned  with 
pyramidal  rocks  ;  on  their  summits  and  on  their  sides 
appeared  thin  mists,  like  those  which  rise  from  the 
earth,  great  streams  were  flowing  through  the  valleys, 
and  a  bridge  resting  on  half-broken  pillars  rose  over 
(au-dessus)  one  of  them  ;  one  might  hâve  sworn  that  it 
was  a  real  country  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  us.  Perhaps  it  was  the  reflection  upon  the  sky 
of  a  very  distant  island.  More  than  once  inexpe- 
riencecl  mariners  hâve  been  deceived  by  such  phe- 
nomena. 

The  open  sea,  la  pleine  mer; 

To  take  pleasure,  prendre  plaisir  ; 

Blue,  azuré; 

Trade-wind,  vent  alizé. 


Thèmes  sur  la  place  de  l'adjectif. 

A  good  book  is  a  good  friend. — Mary's  uncle  was  a 
bad  parent,  a  wicked  man. — The  second  and  the  fourth 
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books  of  tlie  JEneid  contain  great  beauties. — Do  not 
abandon  yourself  to  a  blind  passion. — A  poor  blind 
man,  led  by  a  little  boy,  asked  me  for  (ace.)  charity. — 
Never  lias  a  Greek  or  Latin  ode  attained  the  sublimity 
of  the  Psalms. — Charles  the  Great  continually  tra- 
velled  through  his  vast  empire. — Green  serpents,  blue 
lierons,  pink  flamingoes  embarked  on  thèse  floating 
islands. — Just  heaven  will  not  leave  this  black  calumny 
unpnnished. — Rich  people  are  happy  only  when  they 
make  a  worthy  use  of  their  riches. — This  yonng  count 
lias  married  a  rich  heiress. — This  faithful  friend  never 
left  me. — Is  this  man  a  faithful  and  honest  servant  ? 
— Washington  acquired  immortal  glory. — Savage  na- 
tions love  their  country  better  than  civilized  nations. 
— This  town,  once  so  rich  and  so  proucl,  is  now  only 
a  poor  and  dirty  village.  This  honest  man  bought  for 
his  protégée  white  breacl,  and  ate  himself  only  brown 
(bread). — What  an  incredible  story  you  tell  us  ! — This 
pretended  philosopher  was  soon  recognized  and  un- 
masked. — Soon  the  Prussian  army  departed  from  the 
Russian  frontier. — A  sad  heart  seeks  solitude. — Who 
lias  told  you  that  sad  news  ? — The  princess  lias  a  tall 
and  fine  figure,  very  pretty  features,  and  an  agreeable 
voice. 

Charles  the  Great,  Charlemagne  ; 

Flammgo,  flammant  ; 

Once,  jadis,  autrefois  ; 

Now  onry,  ne  ....  plus  que. 


Thèmes  sur  la  place  des  adjectifs. 

The  last  year  that  I  spent  in  England  was  marked 
by  many  important  events. — The  prince  died  last  year. 
— A  certain  uneasiness  took  hold  of  me. — Hâve  you 
certain  (sure)  news  to  announce  to  me  ? — This  singer 
lias  only  a  common  voice. — Dr.  N.  was  unanimously 
chosen  président  of  the  assembly. — A  single  picture 
of  this  collection  costs  two  hundred  and  fifty  louis-d'or. 
— The  room  was  entirely  empty,  excepting  one  single 
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picture. — Relate  to  us  some  amusing  taie  (conte),  but 
not  a  ridiculous  story  like  tliat  of  yesterday. — With 
the  aid  of  a  false  key  the  robber  peuetrated  into  the 
bouse. — I  tried  in  vain  to  open  tbe  door,  I  bad  taken 
a  wrong  key. — Marsbal  Mortier  was  a  very  tall  man. 
— Napoléon  was  the  greatest  man  of  modem  times. — 
The  common  exterior  of  Socrates  did  not  at  ail  indi- 
cate  a  great  man. — Do  not  trust  this  dog,  he  bas  a  bad 
look. — A  polite  man  is  engaging. — This  nobleman  bas 
spent  balf  bis  life  in  exile. — I  only  visit  bonest  people. 
— Last  summer  was  too  cold  for  the  new  wine  to  be 
good. — On  a  (en)  journey  one  drinks  différent  (new) 
wines  every  day. — Man  is  a  mortal  being. — Hannibal 
was  a  deacïly  enemy  of  Kome. 

Common,  corn  mun  ; 

To  trust,  se  fier  ; 

Is  engaging,  prévient  'pour  lui. 


Thèmes  sur  les  degrés  de  qualification. 

The  reading  of  good  books  is  like  a  conversation 
with  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  and  even  a  sélect 
conversation  in  which  they  disclose  to  us  only  the  best 
of  their  thoughts. — Battles  were  formerly  much  more 
bloody  than  at  présent. — An  bonest  man  will  never 
hâve  a  better  friend  than  bis  wife. — Alexander  was 
braver  than  Philip,  but  the  latter  was  wiser  than  his 
son. — It  is  in  vain  that  we  see  our  dearest  hopes  van- 
ish,  we  always  conceive  new  ones.  —  The  enemy  lost 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  which  h  ad 
however  less  happy  conséquences  than  the  last. — 
France  is  smaller  than  Russia,  it  is  also  less  peopled, 
for  Russia  counts  more  than  sixty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, but  France  is  infinitely  richer  in  productions  of 
every  kind,  and  its  commerce  is  much  more  flourishing. 
— Turenne  was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave. — Good 
législatures  seek  to  render  their  countrymen  better,  but 
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Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar  sought  to  render  them 
worse. — From  the  highest  points  of  the  Black-Forest 
may  be  discerned  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhine. — The 
Romans  themselves  declared  the  Batavian  cavalry  to 
be  the  best  in  theii\army. — France,  the  most  danger- 
ous  of  ail  our  neighbors,  was  then  enfeebled  by  war, 
and  still  more  by  internai  factions. — The  qualities  that 
Philip  esteemed  the  most,  and  which  he  knew  best 
(how)  to  appreciate,  were  united  in  William  of  Orange. 
— Lamoral,  connt  of  Egmont,  was  of  not  less  noble 
extraction  than  William. — Pappenheim,  the  most  ter- 
rible soldier  of  the  Anstrian  army,  was  less  fortunate 
than  the  duke  of  Friedland. — Murât  was  more  (a) 
soldier  then  (a)  gênerai. — Varns  gave  the  préférence 
to  Hermann's  plan,  as  the  bravest  and  most  brilliant. 
— The  happiest  of  ail  conquerors  is  perhaps  only  the 
most  cnlpable. — Lavater  belonged  to  the  small  num- 
ber  of  men  who  do  not  conceal  their  fanlts.  I  hâve 
often  heard  him  speak  of  the  talents  and  merit  of  his 
most  violent  adversaries,  with  the  same  warmth  as 
if  he  were  praising  the  virtues  of  his  most  zealous 
friends. 

To  vanish  (also  to  faint),  s'évanouir; 

Black-Forest,  la  Foret-Noire  ; 

Hermann,  Arminius  ; 

To  belong  to  the  small  number,  être  du  petit  nombre  ; 

To  praise,  vanter. 


Thèmes  sur  les  degrés  de  qualification. 

The  most  complète  éducation  given  by  the  best 
masters  often  yields  only  the  poorest  results. — It  is 
not  impossible,  said  Montesquieu,  that  the  actions 
which  most  dishonored  Augustus,  were  those  which 
served  him  best. — Madame  de  Sévigné  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  lier  life  far  away  from  lier 
daughter,  who  was  so  dear  to  lier. — From  philosophy 
to  impiety  there  is  just  as  much  distance,  as  from  re- 
ligion to  fanaticism. — A  slave  lias  only  one  master  ; 
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the  ambitious  man  lias  as  many  as  tliere  are  persons 
who  can  promote  his  fortune. — Holland  is  not  so  pop- 
ulous  as  Belgium. — As  intrepid  as  his  master,  the 
liorse  braves  the  greatest  dangers. — At  the  news  of 
that  clefeat  the  Emperor  was  so  angry,  so  furious,  that 
nobody  dared  to  approach  him. — Honesty  is  as  selclom 
in  harmony  with  egotism,  as  reason  with  passion. — 
One  must  deserve  the  name  of  philosopher  as  mucli 
for  one's  virtues  as  for  one's  knovvledge. —  Nothing 
prevents  us  more  from  being  natural,  than  the  wish 
to  seem  so. — Nothing  so  easily  persuades  certain  peo- 
ple,  as  what  they  understand  the  least. — A  man  (on) 
is  not  rich  as  long  as  he  endeavors  to  become  richei 
than  he  is. 

To  prornote,  travailler  à  ; 

To  endeavor,  s'efforcer. 

The  more  one  loves  another,  the  less  he  must  flattei 
him. — The  greater  the  misfortune,  the  nobler  it  is  not 
to  let  one's  self  be  depressed  by  it. — The  better  a  man 
is  himself,  the  less  ready  he  will  be  to  think  ill  oî 
others. — Will  you  go  to  Paris  by  (par)  Nancy  or  by 
Metz?  I  sha'll  take  the  shortest  way,  namely,  by 
Nancy. — The  custom-duties  are  less  in  France  than  in 
England,  but  the  wealth  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
considérable. —  The  more  enlightened  men  are,  the 
more  free  are  they.  Everybody  liked  this  stranger,  so 
polite  and  obliging  was  lie  to  every  one. — Alexander 
was  mighty,  but  Augustus  was  y  et  more  so. — The  un- 
happiness  which  we  hâve  deserved  is  still  more  de- 
pressing  to  us. — Protesilaus,  who  is  a  little  older  than 
I,  was  amongst  ail  the  young  men  thé  one  that  I  loved 
best. — In  certain  countries  the  eldest  son  inherits  ail 
the  landed  property  of  the  family. — A  wise  man  was 
once  asked  what  flatters  man  the  most  ?  Hope,  an- 
swered  he. —  The  king  liberated  many  of  the  con- 
demned  and  punished  only  some  of  the  most  guilty. — 
Certain  parents  are  so  biind  that  they  believe  their 
children  faultless,  when  they  most  deserve  to  be  pun- 
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islied. — Good  swimmers  always  seek,  when  batliing 
(au  bain),  the  places  where  the  water  is  the  deepest. 
— The  swiftest  rivers  are  not  the  deepest  and  the  most 
danger  ou  s. 

To  depress,  abattre,  accabler  ; 

Nainely,  c'est-à-dire  ; 

Custom-duty,  impôt. 


Thèmes  sur  le  régime  des  adjectifs. 

How  many  people  are  proud  of  their  money  because 
they  cannot  be  so  of  anything  else  ! — Crowned  with 
flowers,  the  victinis  approached  slowly  toward  the 
temple. — The  swan  seems  proud  of  his  beauty  and  his 
dazzling  whiteness. — Be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  duty 
and  honor. — Tins  event  took  place  after  the  entrance 
of  the  allied  troops  into  Paris. — Charles  XII.  was  in- 
flexible to  every  breach  of  military  discipline. — Indig- 
nant at  my  own  weakness,  I  resolved  to  repair  it. — 
Turenne  had  been  watchful  of  every  movement  of  the 
enemy,  and,  deaf  to  every  fear,  he  went  boldly  to  meet 
them. — In  those  tinies  many  Greek  towns  were  tribu- 
tary  to  the  Athenians. — Anxious  at  my  long  absence, 
my  brother  inqnired  after  me. — The  hills  snrronnding 
the  lake  of  Geneva  are  planted  with  vines. — Mozart 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  art,  that  he  sacrificed  to  it 
his  health  and  probably  also  his  life. — Many  officers 
of  the  emperor  who  owed  their  fortune  to  him  aban- 
doned  him  in  that  critical  situation. — One  is  often 
displeased  with  others  when  one  ought  to  be  so  with 
one's  self. — Are  you  not  delighted  with  this  master- 
piece  ? — Ashamed  of  my  sons  conduct,  I  reproached 
him  violently. — The  soil  of  Wurtemberg  is  rich  in 
productions  of  every  kind. — Kacine  was  in  such  de- 
spair at  his  disgrâce,  he  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
fell  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  that  accom- 
panied  him  to  the  grave. 

To  approach,  s'avancer; 

To  take  place  after,  être  postérieur  ; 

Enthusiastic,  enchanté. 
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Thèmes  sur  les  adjectifs  numéraux. 

The  former  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  situ- 
atecl  between  tlie  thirty-seventh  and  the  forty-third  de- 
grée  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  contained 
about  eight  millions  of  inhabitants. — Naples,  once  the 
(sa)  capital,  has,  with  its  suburbs,  a  circuit  of  more 
than  five  miles,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand  inhabitants,  of  whom  forty  thousand  (are)  laz- 
zaroni.  The  théâtre  of  St.  Carlo,  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  city,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  was 
burnt  down  in  1815,  and  has  since  then  been  mag- 
nificently  rebuilt. — Toward  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  the  pest  ravaged  ail  Italy.  Boccacio 
says,  that  Florence  alone  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  Sienna  eighty  thousand,  in  Pisa 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population  died,  and  it  is 
calculated  (Von  compte)  that,  wherever  the  pest  pre- 
vailed,  about  three-fifths  of  the  population  were  taken 
away  by  this  dreadful  malady. — This  government 
gains  annually  several  millions  by  the  custom-house 
and  excise  duties. — In  Eussia,  old  men  of  eighty  and 
even  ninety  years  are  often  seen,  who  do  not  suffer 
from  any  kind  of  infirmity. 


Former, 

ancien  ; 

Once, 

autrefois  ; 

Of  whom, 

parmi  lesquels  ; 

To  prevail, 

régner  ; 

Custom-lionse, 

douane  ; 

Excise, 

accise. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain,  was  born  in  Ghent,  February  the  twenty-fourth, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred.  He  carried 
on  (soutint)  long  wars  against  Francis  the  First,  king 
of  France,  whom  he  even  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  He  fought  also  against  Henry  the  Eighth, 
king   of    England,   and    against  Pope  Clément   the 
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Seventh,  who  had  also  the  nrisfortune  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  of  whom  Charles  required  a  ransom  of 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  dollars.  He  obtained, 
however,  only  the  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  He  died 
ou  the  twenty-first  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Eleven  years 
after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  his  son  Charles 
the  Second  succeeded  in  returning  to  England  and  in 
reascending  the  throne  of  his  fathers. — Pope  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  ldng  of  France. — Edward  the  Fifth,  king 
of  England,  was  murdered  at  the  âge  of  fifteen,  by 
his  own  uncle. — The  first  of  August  we  embarked  at 
Liverpool  for  America;  from  the  second  to  the 
eleventh  we  had  constantly  contrary  winds,  so  that 
we  arrived  only  the  thirty-first  at  New  York,  whilst  in 
my  preceding  voyage  I  had  macle  the  passage  in  a 
fortnight. — If  you  will  learn  something  beautiful  by 
heart,  choose  the  account  of  the  death  of  Hippolyte  in 
the  sixth  scène  of  the  fifth  act  of  Racine's  Phœdra. 
— The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  iEneid 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  poeni. 


To  require, 

réclamer  ; 

To  succeed, 

réussir  ; 

Reascend, 

remonter  sur  ; 

Bitter, 

acharné  ; 

So  that, 

de  sorte  que  ; 

Passage, 

la  traversée. 

You  will  find  Schiller' s  song  of  the  Bell  (la  Cloclié) 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  small  édition  of  his  works. 
— The  complète  édition  of  Goethe  is  now  printed  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  lias  already  appeared, 
the  second  is  in  the  (sous)  press. — The  half  of  twenty 
isten,  the  third  is  six  and  two-thirds,  the  fourth  is 
five,  the  fifth  is  four,  the  sixth  is  three  and  two-sixths 
or  one-third  ;  the  seventh  is  two  and  six-sevenths,  the 
eighth  is  two  and  (a)  half,  the  ninth  is  two  and  two 
ninths,  and  the  tenth  is  two. — Twelve  is  the  double  of 
six,  the  triple  of  four,  the  quadruple  of  three  and  six 
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times  two.  You  hâve  paicl  me  a  (à)  hundredfold  for 
thèse  small  (léger)  services.  If  my  loss  amounts  to 
two  hundred  florins,  that  of  my  friend  amounts  to 
twenty  times  as  much. — About  flfteen  soldiers  were 
killed  or  woundecl  in  this  skirmish. — Lend  me  about  ten 
or  twelve  francs. — I  shall  go  into  (à)  the  country  for 
about  eight  days  or  a  fortnight. — Is  it  already  mid- 
night? — Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  in  Antwerp  at  twelve  o'clock,  leaving  (en) 
Brussels  at  half-past  ten  ;  and  after  having  remained 
there  a  couple  of  hours,  to  be  back  in  Brussels  at 
half-past  three,  or,  at  the  latest,  at  a  quarter  to  four. 
— The  prisoners  marched  two  and  two  (abreast)  be- 
tween  a  double*  row  (haie)  of  soldiers. — Thousands, 
millions  of  men  live  as  if  they  were  (devoir)  never  to 
die. — I  divided  two  hundred  nuts,  which  I  had  bought 
for  a  dozen  sous,  among  about  flfteen  children  of  this 
poor  neighborhood  (quartier).  You  will  learn  French 
better  in  Paris  in  half  a  year  than  in  Strasbourg  in  a 
year  and  a  half. — Yesterday  it  was  a  fortnight  since  I 
received  the  news  of  my  sisters'  arrivai  at  Geneva, 
and  a  week  from  to-morrow  I  expect  a  second  letter, 
which  will  bring  me  the  détails  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  town. 

Amount,  se  monter  à  ; 

They  were  never,  l 'établissement  ; 

The  opening,  ils  ne  devaient  jamais. 

Charles  the  Twelfth,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  June  the  twenty-seventh,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two.  He  lost  his 
mother  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  was  scarcely  flfteen 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  According  to  the 
will  of  the  latter,  he  ought  only  to  hâve  been  of  âge 
after  having  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  but  on  the 
proposition  of  the  minister  Piper,  the  states  gavehim  the 
(lui  déférèrent  le)  government  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred,  Peter  the  First,  emperor  of  Bus- 
sia,   Frederick  the   Fourth,   king  of  Denmark,   and 
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Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  declared  war  (against) 
hiiû  ;  lie  attacked  them  one  afterthe  other,  and  gained 
at  first  several  brilliant  victories,  among  others  that 
of  Narra,  where  he  defeated  with  less  tlian  eiglit 
thousand  Swedes  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom 
more  tlian  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  whilst  he  lost 
only  six  hundred  men.  But  when  he  afterward  pen- 
etrated  into  Russia,  he  lost  the  décisive  batfcle  of  Pul- 
tawa,  and  was  obliged  to  née,  with  a  feeble  escort  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Swedes,  into  (sur)  the  Turkish 
territory. 

According  to,  d'après; 

Of  âge,  majeur  ; 

To  flee,  se  réfugier. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  personnels. 

O  thou  !  said  I  to  the  yonng  inan,  son  of  a  father 
that  I  loved  so  much,  how  dost  thou  come  hère  ? 
From  whence  comest  thou  ?  He  answered  me  that 
he  came  from  the  siège  of  Troy.  Thou  hast  not  been 
on  (de)  the  first  expédition,  I  said  to  him.  And  thou, 
replied  he,  wast  thou  there  ?  Then  ( alors)  I  answered 
him  :  Thou  dost  not  know,  I  see  (it — le)  well,  either 
me,  or  my  misfortune. — As  I  awoke  I  perceived  his 
confusion  :  "Wilt  thou  deceive  me,  said  I  to  him  ? 
"What  is  the  matter  ?  You  must  follow  us  to  Troy,  he 
answered  (me).  I  replied  immediately.  Oh  !  what 
saidst  thou  there,  my  son  ?  give  me  back  my  arms  ;  I 
am  betrayed,  do  not  take  my  life.  I  then  exclaimed  : 
"What  do  I  see  ?  Is  it  not  "Ulysses  ?  I  had  scarcely 
pronounced  thèse  worcls  when  (que)  lie  approached 
me  and  replied  :  Yes,  it  is  I  !  Thou  believest  that 
thou  shalt  die  ;  no,  thou  shalt  live. — It  is  in  vain  that 
he  hopes  to  deceive  me,  I  penetrate  his  thoughts,  and 
perhaps  he  will  perish  in  his  own  snares. — The  gov- 
ernor  perceived  Elizabeth  and  recognized  lier.  Ma- 
demoiselle, said  lie  to  lier,  my  son  has  often  spoken  of 
you  to  me.     Has  he  told  you,  interrupted  the  mother 
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eagerly,  that  she  owes  liim  the  life  of  lier  fatlier?  Nu, 
replied  lie,  but  he  lias  said  to  me,  that  she  would  sac- 
rifice hers  for  lier  father  and  for  you. 

Take  the  life,  'prendre  la  me  ; 

To  exclaim,  s'écrier  ; 

The  snare,  le  piège. 

Socrates  took  the  cup  and  blessed  him  who  pre- 
sented  it  (him).— Everything  that  shines  above  and 
near  ns  dazzles  and  offends  us. — The  duke  of  Orléans 
assure d  Voltaire  that  lie  would  take  (an)  interest  in 
him. — How  often  hâve  we  informed  you  of  the  pro- 
jects  of  the  Athenians  ! — Let  us  avenge  ourselves  upon 
misfortune  by  making  (rendre)  it  usefui  to  us. — The 
kindness  with  which  a  man  treats  us,  attaches  us  to 
him. — If  you  are  culpable,  confess  it  frankly  to  me.— 
So  happy  an  opportunity  was  never  offered  to  me. — As 
for  my  children,  I  recommend  them  to  you  ;  let  me 
hope  that  you  will  do  for  them  what  you  hâve  had  the 
kindness  to  do  for  me. — The  présents  offered  to  Sully 
to  corrupt  him,  disgraced  only  those  who  offered 
them. — Bossuet  forced  the  language  to  obey  him  ;  in- 
stead  of  submitting  him  self  to  it,  he  rules  it,  and 
carries  it  away  with  him;  he  alone  knows  ail  its 
peculiarities. — The  truly  wise  man  does  not  aspire  to 
riches  ;  when  they  présent  themselves  to  him,  he  does 
himself  honor  (il  s'honore)  by  their  use. — People  be- 
lieve  that  they  hâve  only  to  address  me,  when  they 
wish  to  obtain  something  from  you. — Before  calling 
any  one  a  friend,  it  is  necessary  to  know  if  one  can 
trust  him. 

How  often,  que  de  fois  ; 

As  for,  quant  à  ; 

To  disgrâce,  avilir  ; 

To  cany  away,  entraîner  ; 

They  hâve  only  to,  qu'ils  n'ont  qu'à  ; 

Trust,  se  fier. 

Napoléon  undertook  in  vain  to  subjugate  Spain; 
he  found  (when)  too  late,  that  a  people  which  is  de- 
termined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  can  maintain  its  inde- 
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pendence. — We  désire  that  every  one  should  love  us, 
admire  us,  and  seek  only  to  please  us. — How  do  y  ou 
contrive,  then,  to  please  everybody  ?  Explain  it  to  me, 
if  you  please. — Tes,  I  believe  it  now,  I  am  convinced 
of  it,  true  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
formance of  one's  duty. — I  beseecli  you  (en),  do  not 
refuse  me  tliis  request. — Philoctetes  besought  Pyrrhus 
not  to  abandon  liim  in  the  island  of  Lemnos. — They 
(on)  hâve  sent  to  the  colonies  as  many  people  as  were 
necessary  there,  no  more  (plus . . .  personne)  are  wanted 
(there). — Voltaire  was  then  at  the  Prussian  court. 
Charlottenburg,  wrote  he,  is  a  charming  place,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  does  the  honors  (of  it). — Give 
battle,  wrote  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  Yillars  ;  if  you 
lose  it,  write  (it)  to  me,  but  write  (it)  to  me  alone.  I 
will  mount  my  horse,  (with)  your  letter  in  my  hand^ 
I  will  read  it  in  public  :  I  know  the  French,  I  shall 
bring  you  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

He  found,  il  apprit  ; 

Performance,  accomplissement  ; 

Place,  séjour  ; 

Mount  my  horse,  monter  à  cheval. 

Self-love  makes  men  idolaters  of  themselves,  and 
would  make  them  the  tyrants  of  others,  if  fate  had 
given  them  the  means  (of  it). — If  you  seek  (to  learn) 
the  principles  of  morality,  look  into  your  own  heart, 
you  will  find  them  there. — Ceres  assembled  the  dis- 
persed  people,  she  gave  them  a  plough,  and  had  oxen 
yoked  to  it.— Nature  has  put  insects  into  every  drop 
of  water,  and  in  so  large  a  number  that  the  physician 
Lewenhoek  has  counted  thousands  of  them  (there). — 
I  hâve  read  tins  history,  and  I  hâve  seen  with  pleasure 
that  they  (on)  render  you  ail  the  justice  which  is  due 
to  you. — Lend  me  iive  francs,  said  a  Gascon  to  me.  I 
cannot,  I  answered  him,  because  I  hâve  only  two. 
Well,  replied  he,  then  lend  them  to  me,  and  you  will 
owe  (devoir)  me  three. — Did  you  complain  of  me  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I  confess  it  frankly,  I  did  complain  of  you,  and 
I  had  also  reasons  (for  it,  en). — Write  sometimes  to 
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me  and  speak  of  me  to  those  wlio  lmow  me,  tliat  I 
may  not  be  so  soon  forgotten  by  them. — Noble  actions 
adora  the  soûl  and  encourage  it  to  repeat  them. — 
How  happy  are  the  people  who  inhabit  thèse  valleys  ! 
the  shepherd  hère  keeps  his  flock  without  fear,  the 
laborer  sows  and  reaps  (hère)  in  peace. — The  brilliant 
qualities  of  Henry  of  Guise,  and  even  his  faults,  con- 
tributed  to  make  him  a  mighty  rebel  chief. 

Plough,  la  cliarrue  ; 

To  3roke,  atteler  ; 

How  happy  are,  heureux. 

"When  you  hâve  committed  a  fault,  repent  of  it,  but 
do  not  abandon  (livrer)  yourself  to  despair. —  The 
officer  asked  who  would  brave  such  a  danger  with 
him.  I  (will),  we  ail  î  was  the  answer. — If  you  think 
of  me,  you  may  be  assured  that  on  my  part  (cote)  I 
think  constantly  of  you. — The  king  had  a  favorite, 
who  flattered  him  much,  and  injured  him  at  the  same 
time,  but  he  was  so  accustomed  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  do  without  him. — I  know,  wrote  Feuquières  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  I  hâve  displeased  your 
Majesty,  and  although  I  do  not  know  in  what,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  less  culpable. — A  true  friend  par- 
dons his  friend  ail  the  unkindness  which  he  receives 
from  him  ;  it  afflicts  him,  but  he  does  not  lovehim  (the) 
less  for  it. — I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  will  pardon 
you  again,  if  you  repent  of  your  conduct. — Louis  the 
ÎFourteenth  asked  (à)  Tavernier  why  he  had  bought 
a  country-seat  in  Switzerland.  Sir,  answered  he,  I 
wished  to  hâve  a  property  which  belonged  only  to 
me. — I  now  perceived  a  man  covered  with  blood  ;  I 
ran  to  him  (in)  exclaiming  :  Regulus,  is  it  thou  ? — If 
you  are  ambitious,  your  soûl  is  no  longer  your  own. — ■ 
Is  it  you,  dear  ?     Yes,  it  is  I,  answered  she. 

To  do  without,  se  passer  {de)  ; 

Is  your  own,  est  à  vous. 
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As  often  as  I  admire  the  rose,  I  find  new  beauties 
in  it. — Eome  drew  to  itself  the  riches  of  Alexandria. — 
I  lived  for  three  years  in  tliat  magnificent  country, 
and  took  such  a  liking  to  it,  tliat  I  still  regret  having 
left  it. — Catinat  loved  his  honor,  sacrificed  himself  for 
it,  and  never  spoke  of  it. — The  Spaniard  wears  a  cloak, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  scarcely  ever 
goes  out  without  it. — Do  you  know  with  whose  style 
they  compared  yours,  and  what  praise  was  given  to 
it  ? — The  limits  of  science  are  like  the  horizon,  the 
nearer  one  approaches  them,  the  farther  they  recède. 
— An  agreeable  melody  came  out  (s'élever)  of  the 
foliage  of  the  tree,  a  nightingale  was  hidden  in  it. — 
He  who  refers  everything  to  himself  has  not  many 
friends. — The  greatest  victory  is  that  which  we  (on) 
gain  over  ourselves. — Ail  animais  hâve  an  instinct 
which  never  deceives  them. — Every  one  blâmes  in 
an  other,  what  is  blamed  in  himself. — To  love  only 
one's  self  is  not  to  love  much. — In  fulfilling  the  wish 
of  his  father,  this  young  man  works  for  himself. — 
"When  any  one  (on)  persists  in  a  fault,  he  wishes  his 
own  unhappiness. — Why  are  the  rich  often  so  hard 
toward  the  poor?  Bccause  they  do  not  fear  that 
they  themselves  will  become  so. — Frejus  and  Kavenna 
hâve  been  seaports,  but  they  are  so  no  longer. — 
This  lady  is  not  a  widow,  but  her  husband's  illness 
makes  me  fear  that  she  may  soon  become  oné. — Are 
you  the  travellers  whose  arrivai  has  been  announced 
to  me  ?  Yes,  we  are  (they). — Are  you  Germans  ?  Yes, 
we  are. — Are  you  the  three  Romans  chosen  for  the 
fight  ?  Yes,  we  are.— Are  you  the  new  cook  ?  Yes, 
I  am. — This  princess  is  not  the  betrothed  of  the  Duke 
of  L.,  and  never  will  be. 

As  often  as,  toutes  les  fois  que  ; 

To  draw,  attirer  ; 

Liking,  goût  ; 

To  refer,  rapporter. 
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The  mother  of  the  convict  sought  an  audience  of 
tlie  king,  hoping  to  soften  him  ;  she  wished  to  implore 
forgiveness  for  her  son,  but  she  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission, and  she  departed  without  having  seen  him. 
— It  is  through  this  poor  man  that  justice  has  been 
rendered  to  us  ;  we  ought  to  make  him  a  présent  ;  he 
deserves  it  the  more,  because  he  is  so  poor  that  he  is 
obliged  to  work  twelve  hours  a  (par)  day,  to  provide 
scantily  for  Iris  nunierous  family. — The  cataract  of  the 
Khine  does  not  seem  as  high  as  it  is  in  reality. — The 
Turkish  emperor  is  less  powerful  than  is  generally 
believed. — Your  father  and  I  hâve  been  for  a  long 
time  each  other's  enemies. — When  Ferdinand  married 
Isabella,  he  and  she  possessed  the  largest  part  of 
Spain. — Narbal  and  I  admired  the  goodness  of  the 
gods,  who  had  saved  him  and  me  from  so  great  a 
danger. — I  complained  of  him  and  of  his  wife,  but  my 
complaints  were  not  listened  to. — The  sin  that  we 
follow,  attaches  itself  to  us  to  punish  us  for  (de)  the 
pleasures  which  it  has  given  us. — The  Constable  of 
Bourbon  owed  (devoir)  it  to  himself  to  spare  France, 
of  which  he  might  one  day  be  king. — I  hâve  com- 
mitted  the  fault,  my  brother  is  innocent. — ïïow  can 
you  refuse  that  service  to  me,  who  hâve  rendered  you 
so  many? — He  believed  that  every  one's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him. — It  is  not  the  slave  that  ought  to  be 
whipped,  but  thyself,  cruel  planter.  Thou  deservest 
it  !  thou  art  powerful,  but  he  is  weak. — We  Germans 
think  more  of  the  solidity  (solidité)  of  learning,  than 
of  its  variety. 

Implore  forgiveness,  demander  grâce  (à  quelqu'un)  ; 

Scantily,  chétmement  ; 

Follow,  poursuivre  ; 

To  fix  the  eyes,  avoir  les  yeux  ; 

We  Germans,  nous  autres  Allemands. 
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Récapitulation. 

(A  CorintMan  ambassador  tries  to  induœ  the  Lacede- 
monians  to  malce  war  against  the  Atlienians.) 

"  How  often  hâve  we  informée!  y  on  and  the  otlier 
Greeks  of  the  projects  of  the  Atlienians  !  Is  it  then  ne- 
cessary  that  I  shoulcl  still  remind  you  of  them  ?  Already 
several  towns  hâve  snbmitted  to  them,  others  hâve 
made  treaties  with  them,  and  you  are  still  sitting  in 
conneil?  Will  you  only  think  of  defending  your- 
selves  and  your  homes  when  the  triumphant  enemy 
shall  throw  himself  upon  you,  with  ail  his  forces?  We 
remember  well  when  the  Medes  attacked  Greece,  and 
had  already  penetrated  into  it,  you  still  remained 
quietly  in  your  houses  and  nattered  yourselves  with 
(de)  the  hope  that  they  would  not  dare  to  attack  you. 
Tins  time  the  foes  are  already  at  your  door  ;  do  you 
not  hear  them  ?  They  threaten  to  subdue  us,  and  to 
force  us  to  pay  them  tribute  ;  shall  you  give  them 
the  means  of  doing  this  by  your  inactivity  ?  Hâve 
you  not  yet  learnt  to  know  them  ?  Hâve  you  for- 
gotten  them  and  their  plans  ?  Hasten  then,  O  Lace- 
demonians,  to  unité  with  us  in  order  to  attack  the 
common  enemy.  Do  you  not  fear  that  your  neutrality 
will  make  (suhj.  avec  ne)  them  venture  (upon)  an  en- 
terprise,  which  you  will  regret  not  to  hâve  opposed, 
when  you  were  still  able  to  do  so  ?  Do  not  force  us 
and  our  friends  to  throw  ourselves  into  their  arms, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  show  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  valor  which  our  forefathers  ascribed 
to  you." 

Incluce,  décider  ; 

How  often,  que  de  fois  ; 

Remind,  rappeler; 

To  sit  in  council,  délibérer  ; 

Venture,  hasarder. 


40  Thèmes. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  possessifs. 

Each  century  lias  its  own  vices  and  virtues  ;  tlie  an- 
cients  had  theirs,  whieh  were  in  trntli  différent  from 
ours,  but  wliicli  showed  as  well  as  ours  tlie  defects  of 
liuman  nature. — In  lier  exile,  Madame  de  Staël  occu- 
pied  lierself  with  literary  studies,  and  some  of  lier 
test  works  date  from  that  time.  Her  numerous 
friends  for  a  long  time  vainly  employed  ail  tlieir  in- 
fluence to  obtain  lier  liberty;  ail  tlieir  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  it  was  only  after  many  years  tliat  slie 
could  leave  (tlie  place  of)  lier  exile. — My  friendship 
for  you,  my  dear  nièce,  lias  never  failed  (se  démentir). 
I  hopecl  also  to  obtain  yours,  but  I  liave  not  even  suc- 
ceeded  in  gaining  your  confidence.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  you  that  your  conduct  excites  my  fears  in  tlie 
highest  degree.  You  know  that  I  promised  to  your 
parents,  wlio  liad  notliing  dearer  tlian  tlieir  daugiiter, 
to  take  care  of  your  happiness  and  of  your  future, 
and  tliat  you  in  return  engaged  to  facilitate  my  task 
by  your  obédience.  I  shall  keep  my  promise,  as  much 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  but  I  conjure  you  to  remain  also 
faithful  to  yours,  and  to  fulfil  your  duties  in  ail  tlieir 
extent  as  I  shall  fulfil  mine. 

In  retum,  à  votre  tour  ; 

Engage,  faire  vœu  ; 

Extent,  l'étendue. 

Where  hâve  you  spent  your  vacation  (pi.),  my  dear 
friend  ? — I  was  (Inclêf.)  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  at 
(dans)  their  country-seat,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Constance,  where  my  father  also  paid 
(fait)  them  a  visit.  You  may  well  imagine  our  pleas- 
ure  in  seeing  those  charming  landscapes  in  ail  their 
beauty  and  richness. — Did  your  father  stay  there  a 
long  time  ?  No  ;  unhappily  his  numerous  occupations 
did  not  allow  him  to  share  our  pleasure  more  than  a 
fortnight. — I  know  that  you  hâve  made  an  excursion 
by  steamboat  ;  was  your  passage  a  goocl  one  ?    Yes, 
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and  very  amusing,  for  my  aunt  had  brought  her 
daughters  with  lier,  and  my  pleasure  was  doublée!  by 
having  theni  with  me  (leur  société).  We  landed  at 
Constance,  and  stayed  there  two  days,  to  see  that 
ancient  town  and  its  enriosities.  I  there  found  one 
of  the  friends  of  my  childhoocl,  wliom  I  had  not  seen 
since  she  left  school.  My  father  being  an  old  friend 
of  her  father  (pr.  poss.),  the  latter  wished  us  to  be 
(fussions)  his  guests.  He  eonducted  us  to  (dans)  his 
eountry-seat,  from  whence  one  lias  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  town  and  its  neighborhood.  On  (de)  the  other 
side  we  could  see  the  mountains  of  our  dear  Switzer- 
land  with  their  summits  crowned  with  (de)  snow, 
rising  far  above  the  clouds. 

Steamboat,  bateau-à-vapeur  ; 

Passage,  traversée  ; 

Far  above,  bien  au-dessus  de. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  possessifs. 

We  accuse  fortune  of  ail  our  sufferings,  and  yet  our 
happiness  and  our  unhappiness  are  generally  the  con- 
séquence of  our  own  actions. — Obey,  my  dear  friend, 
the  remonstrances  of  your  friends  and  your  parents  ; 
confide  (se  fier)  in  their  prolonged  expérience,  their 
good  counsels  tend  only  to  your  own  happiness. — In 
the  situation  which  we  désire  everything  seems  beau- 
tiful ;  we  see  its  nowers  and  do  not  see  its  thorns. 
Everything  in  the  world  has  its  dark  and  its  bright 
side. — When  the  princess  gave  her  hand  to  the  king, 
she  pleclged  herself  to  become  the  mother  of  her  sub- 
jects  and  the  faithful  companion  of  her  husband,  to 
make  ail  sacrifices  to  insure  their  happiness  and  his 
own,  and  she  has  faithfully  kept  her  promise. — Jupi- 
ter lias,  like  our  earth,  his  days,  his  nights,  and  his 
years. — The  power  of  time  lias  done  nothing  to  the 
pyramids,  their  solidity  has  préservée!  them  from  de- 
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struction;  when  you  are  still  at  (a  distance  of)  a 
league  from  tliem,  you  think  yourself  at  their  foot,  and 
as  they  rise  on  an  immense  plain,  their  summits  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues. 

To  tend,  avoir  pour  lut  ; 

To  pledge  one's  self,  faire  vœu. 

When  the  pénitent  (repentant)  son  saw  his  father,  he 
ran  to  meet  him,  fell  on  his  knees,  seized  his  hand, 
pressed  it  warmly  against  his  breast,  and  besought 
him  to  pardon  him,  assuring  him,  as  well  as  he  could, 
that  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  and  révérence  him, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  father,  tonched  by 
his  sorrow,  could  not  resist  any  longer,  and  granted 
him  his  forgiveness. — My  dear  Henry,  the  news  that  I 
hâve  received  from  Paris  disappoints  your  hopes  and 
mine.  Our  aunt  finds  herself  worse  and  worse  ;  she 
lias  violent  pains  in  lier  chest,  and  lier  head  aches 
continually.  Our  uncle  has  promised  to  give  me 
again  further  news  of  her,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory.  Receive  at  the  same  time  his 
congratulations  and  mine,  on  the  honorable  situation 
wThich  your  merit  lias  procurée!  for  you. — Why  should 
we  fear  death,  when  we  hâve  lived  in  a  (de)  manner 
not  to  fear  its  conséquences  ? — I  was  very  much  aston 
ished  to  hear  that  you  did  not  receive  the  letter  ï 
wrote  to  you  last  Monday,  and  a  little  parcel  that  ac  - 
companied  it.  The  last  contained  your  passport  and 
my  own,  which  ought  to  hâve  been  signed  (Légalisé)  by 
the  Prussian  ambassador;  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  your  journey  and  my  own  may  be  retarded  by  it.—  - 
To  attain  his  end,  tins  wilful  man  sacrificed  his  wife's 
fortune  and  his  own  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  help 
him.  It  wTas  impossible  for  me  to  rescue  him  from 
the  abyss  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  and  his 
family,  by  his  imprudence  and  thoughtlessness. 

To  grant,  accorder  ; 

Congratulations,  félicitations  à  l 'occasion  de. 
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Récapitulation. 

Cliarlemagne  so  regulated  his  empire  that  he  was 
tlie  only  master  of  Lis  subjects.  The  raies  which  lie 
laid  down  were  minute,  and  tlieir  fulfilment  met  witli 
no  résistance.  You  hâve  seen  that  he  knew  how  to  - 
punish,  but  his  magnanimity  lias  also  more  than  once 
excited  your  admiration.  As  a  (comme,  sans  art) 
prince  he  was  great,  as  a  man  lie  was  perhaps  still 
more  so.  His  plans  were  comprehensive  (vaste),  but 
they  seemecl  simple  in  their  exécution,  so  (tant)  easily 
did  they  attain  their  end.  He  travelled  continually 
through  his  immense  empire,  and  his  arms  penetrated 
everywhere,  in  order  to  (pour)  anticipate  the  misfor- 
tunes  which  threatened  him.  The  dangers  which  ter- 
rifiée! ordinary  persons,  did  not  move  him.  Nothing 
could  stir  him  out  of  his  tranquillity,  not  even  tlie  con- 
spiracies  which  were  forinecl  against  him.  This  re- 
markable  prince  was  besides  extremely  temperate  ;  his 
manners  were  simple,  his  disposition  gentle  ;  lie  liked  to 
spend  his  time  with  the  persons  of  his  court,  he  gave 
them  his  advice  (pi.),  and  weighed  theirs  in  the  balance 
of  justice  and  reason.  May  it  be  allowed  to  us  to  add 
one  word  more  to  the  praise  of  this  great  man.  He 
gave  orders  that  the  eggs  produced  on  his  farms  should 
be  sold,  likewise  the  unused  vegetables  of  his  gardens  ; 
and  he  who  did  this,  had  divided  among  (à)  his  people 
the  riches  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  immense  treas- 
ures  of  the  Huns. 

Divided,  distnbué. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  démonstratifs. 

This  ground  (upon)  which  you  tread,  this  water 
which  you  drink,  this  air  which  you  breathe,  are  in- 
habitée! by  millions  of  animais,  whose  existence  we  do 
not  suspect.     Thèse  marvels  scarcely  move  us. — The 
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best  teacliing  is  that  of  example  (pi.) — Forget  tlie 
services  (que)  thou  hast  rendered  ;  remember  always 
those  thou  hast  received. — The  wounds  of  the  body 
heal  nrach  sooner  than  those  of  the  mind. — In  thèse 
ernbarrassing  circumstances,  the  emperor  thought  less 
of  gaining  (inf.)  new  friends  than  of  making  (inf.)  use 
of  those  he  had  already. — The  sweetest  harmony  is 
the  yoice  of  one  (celui)  whom  we  love. — That  one  of 
two  learned  men,  who  is  the  richest,  will  generally  be 
the  one  to  whom  the  most  honor  is  rendered. — One 
never  finds,  says  Buffon,  the  sparrow  in  uninhabited 
places,  not  even  in  those  which  are  far  from  the  hab- 
itations of  man. — One  who  sells  himself,  costs  always 
more  than  he  (ne)  is  worth  (valoir). — To  excuse  such 
a  mania  of  conquests,  the  examples  of  Alexander  and 
Cœsar  are  appealed  to  (on  cite)  ;  they  were  great  gên- 
erais, it  is  true,  but  I  ask  if  that  was  suffi cient  to  se- 
cure  the  happiness  of  their  people.  This  cannot  (ne 
saurait)  be  said.  I  repeat  it,  thèse  conquerors  did 
nothing  for  the  real  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  glory 
to  which  they  aspired,  is,  in  (dat.)  the  eyes  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist,  only  an  unsubstantial  (vaine)  vapor. 

To  treacl,  fouler; 

To  think  of,  viser  à  ; 

ISTot  even,  pas  même 

The  latter  died  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  of  ail 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  former  breathed  his  last  sigh 
in  misery  and  bitterness  of  spirit  ;  but  both  shall  sleep 
together  in  the  same  dust. — The  Phœnicians  retired 
after  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  new  king  of 
Egypt  :  the  latter  liberated  ail  the  prisoners. — From 
this  point  (hère),  the  Jura  prevents  us  from  seeing  the 
Alps,  although  the  former  is  infinitely  lower  than  the 
latter. — Schiller  makes  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween  the  cardinals  Mazarin  and  Granvella  :  the  mo- 
tive of  Mazarin  was  cupidity,  that  of  Granvella  the 
désire  of  reigning.  The  former  was  humane  and 
kind  ;  the  latter  was  hard,  imperious,  and  cruel.  The 
former  sought  in  the  affection  of  the  parties  a  refuge 
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against  the  hatred  of  tlie  aristocracy  and  the  fury  of 
the  people  ;  the  latter  provoked  the  hatred  of  a  whole 
nation  in  order  (pour)  to  please  a  single  (person). 
Opposed  to  (contre)  Mazarin  there  were  only  factions, 
and  the  people  whorn.  they  armed  ;  against  Granvella 
the  nation.  Under  the  former  the  parliarnent  sought 
to  obtain  by  craft  a  power  that  was  not  due  to  it  ;  under 
the  latter  it  fought  for  its  légal  authority.  Their  high 
position  could  not  préserve  either  of  them  from  ridi- 
cule, but  France  f  ound  relief  in  laughing  at  her  cardinal, 
and  the  Netherlands  went  on  from  ridicule  to  revolt. 
The  former  (country)  passed  from  a  state  of  bondage 
under  Richelieu' s  dominion  into  an  unaccustomed  lib- 
erty  ;  the  latter  (pi. )  from  a  long  freedom  to  an  un- 
accustomed servitude. 

Breatlied  his  last  sigh,  rendit  le  dernier  soupir  ; 

Motive,  le  mobile  ; 

They  were  only,  il  n'y  avait  que  ; 

Craft,  la  ruse  ; 

To  be  due,  être  du  ; 

Bondage,  servitude. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  démonstratifs. 

True  happiness  is  not  on  earth  ;  but  what  one  can 
at  least  avoid,  is  to  be  unhappy  by  one's  own  fault. — 
The  désire  (manie)  of  most  of  the  French,  said  Mon- 
tesquieu, is  to  show  intellect  (esprit)  ;  and  that  of  thoso 
wTho  believe  that  they  hâve  intellect,  is  to  write  books. 
— The  great  secret  of  being  happy,  is  to  obey  Gocl. — 
TVhat  supports  man  in  the  greatest  unhappiness,  is 
hope. — The  best  revenge,  is  to  forget  the  offence. — 
What  is  true,  is  not  always  probable. —  What  one 
admires  in  Goethe's  dramas  are  the  characters,  which 
are  always  true  (fidèle)  to  nature. — Those  oflicers  and 
soldiers  were  exposée!  in  that  fatal  (funeste)  and  un- 
just  war  against  Eussia  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and 
danger. — Do  not  rely  on  those  pretended  fiiends,  those 
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new  or  old  acquain  tances,  wlio  seek  in  their  intercourse 
witli  you  only  their  own  interest  ;  follow  tliis  wise  and 
good  advice,  and  you  will  tliank  me  one  day  for  it.— 
How  can  you  speak  in  such  a  manner  in  the  présence 
of  thèse  gentlemen  and  ladies  ?  Is  it  proper  ?  I  can- 
not  conceal  from  you  that  it  astonishes  and  afflicts  me. 
Do  not  always  speak  of  this  and  that  ;  do  you  not 
know  that  nothing  becomes  a  young  lady  better  than 
modesty  and  timidity  (retenue)  ?  That  is  what  I  hâve 
repeated  to  you  so  very  often. 

To  support,  soutenir  ; 

Speak  in  such  a  manner,  tenir  un  tel  langage; 

To  be  proper,  être  convenable  ; 

Becomes,  sied. 

You  maintain  without  reason  that  the  lot  of  this 
unjust  man,  who  lives  in  pleasure  (nager  dans  les  jouis- 
sances), is  happier  than  that  of  the  honest  poor.  If  I 
could  give  you  the  choice  between  the  one  lot  (de  Vun) 
and  the  other,  it  is  not  the  rich  man' s  you  would  de- 
sire. — Do  you  still  remember  the  fable  of  Lafontaine 
entitled  (intitulée)  the  financier  and  the  cobbler  ?  The 
one,  who  had  everything  in  abundance  was  always 
sad  and  gloomy  ;  the  other,  who  gained  with  difliculty 
a  few  pence  (sous)  a  day,  sang  and  laughed  from 
morning  till  evening. — If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates 
are  those  of  a  kSage,  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are 
those  of  a  God. — What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Wait  a  little, 
the  great  clock  is  just  striking.  What  o'clock  is  it 
then  ?  It  is  ten. — It  was  possible  that  I  should  em- 
ploy  other  means,  but  they  would  not  hâve  led  me  so 
soon  to  my  end  ;  that  is  sure. — It  seemed  that  Pompey 
wished  to  be  the  only  gênerai  of  the  republic,  whilst 
he  ought  to  hâve  been  contented  to  be  the  first. — I  am 
never  tired  of  reading  Horace  and  Yirgil,  they  are  my 
favorite  poets. — It  is  a  slight  misfortune  to  oblige  the 
ungrateful,  but  it  is  an  intolérable  one  to  be  (under) 
obligation  to  a  dishonest  man. — Voltaire  has  written 
much,  it  is  true,  but  how  man}7  errors  his  works  con- 
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tain. — It  is  easier  to  conquer  provinces,  than  to  subdue 

one's  passions. — 

Without  reason,  c'est  à  tort  que 

Cobbler,  savetier  ; 

Gloomy,  morose,  sombre,  chagrin. 


Récapitulation. 

One  of  the  greatest  conquerors  was  tliat  Alexander 
who  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  empire.  To  attain 
this  end,  he  had  taken  the  wisest  measures.  He  be- 
gan  the  war  as  soon  as  he  had  completely  subjugated 
the  Greeks.  Thèse,  weakened  and  disunited,  could 
not  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  regain  that  lib- 
erty,  the  loss  of  which,  of  ail  their  sufferings,  was  the 
one  which  they  bore  the  most  impatiently.  The  coun- 
tries  situated  on  the  sea-shore  were  those  which  Alex- 
ander  conquered  first.  He  led  his  armies  along  the 
coast,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  from  his  fleet.  "What 
must  be  admired  the  most  in  this  war,  was  the  skill 
which  Alexander  employed  against  the  mimerical 
STiperiority  (le  nombre)  of  his  enemies.  If  it  is  "true 
that  victory  gave  him  everything,  it  is  also  just  to  re- 
cognize  that  he  negiected  nothing  to  gain  it  ;  that  is 
inclisputable  !  At  the  beghming  of  his  enterprise,  that 
is  to  say  at  the  time  when  a  defeat  would  hâve  an- 
nihilated  him,  he  risked  little,  but  when  fortune  fa- 
vored  him,  he  was  bold  even  to  temerity.  When  he 
fought  against  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians  (along) 
with  Parmenion,  it  was  rather  the  latter  that  showed 
auclacity,  he  himself  (pr.  dém)  displayed  the  greatest 
prudence. 

To  begin  war,  se  mettre  en  campagne  ; 

To  show,  déployer  ;  faire  preuve  de. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  relatifs.    ■ 

Oharlemagne  united  ait  those  countries,  which  were 
only  a  part  of  the  vast  monarchy,  formed  by  this  con- 
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queror  out  of  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy.— When 
we  (on)  consider  with  attention  who  are  the  people 
that  never  praise  anything,  who  always  blâme,  'who 
are  pleased  (content  de)  with  nobody,  we  acknowledge 
(futur)  that  they  are  precisely  those  with  whom  no- 
body is  satisfied. — Hypocrisy  (art.  déf.)  is  the  homage 
which  vice  renders  to  virtue. — People  (on)  are  gen- 
erally  better  convinced  with  the  reasons  they  find  for 
themselves,  than  with  those  which  otliers  hâve  found 
(s'aviser  de). — The  danger  which  threatened  Henry 
the  Fourth  was  not  so  great  as  they  (on)  représentée! 
to  him.  Those  who  hopecl  to  encircle  him,  were  the 
same  cowards  whom  he  had  besieged  at  Paris,  or 
(they  were)  people  of  no  greater  importance  (valoir 
mieux). — I  hâve  long  known  whom  y  ou  honor  with 
(de)  your  confidence,  and  who  deserves  it  so  badly  ;  I 
know  well,  also,  to  whom  I  owe  the  bad  service  (pi.) 
which  some  one  lias  rendered  me  in  your  estimation 
(auprès  de  vous)  ;  but  what  I  cannot  conceive,  what 
afflicts  me  the  most,  is  that  the  blindness  which  mis- 
leads  you,  can  (subst.)  bring  you  to  such  ingratitude. 
— There  is  no  pride  which  Fortune  does  not  humiliate. 
— Gentleness  exercises  an  insensible  power,  which  one 
does  not  easily  resist. — Nothing  is  more  touching  than 
the  sincerity  with  which  Hippocrates  avows  his  faults. 

Long  known,  connais  depuis  longtemps  ; 

To  mislead,  égarer  ; 

To  bring,  porter. 

The  building  in  which  I  then  found  myself,  and  un- 
der  whose  arches  a  Christian  bell  resounded,  was  the 
work  of  a  heathen  emperor.  Not  far  from  thence 
flows  the  Tiber,  on  (sur)  the  banks  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  their  first  victories,  and  to  (sur)  which 
the  présent  (d'aujourd'hui)  inhabitants  scarcely  give  a 
thought  (ne  jettent  plus  guère  les  yeux). — The  entrance 
of  this  grotto  is  planted  with  (de)  trees,  under  (à)  the 
shadow  of  which  travellers  repose  (se).  How  many 
times  (do)  conquerors  leave  uncultivated  the  (very) 
ground  for  which  they  hâve  shed  torrents  of  blood  ! — 
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The  town  of  Aclria  was  formerly  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  sea  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. — The 
censors  could  expel  any  one  whoin  thej  wished  from 
the  senate. —  With  which  language  shall  I  compare 
ours,  if  it  is  not  with  that  out  of  the  remains  of  which 
it  has  been  formed  ? — The  nations  who  spread  them- 
selves  from  the  north  like  torrents,  crnshed  the  power 
of  those  Romans  who  had  subjugated  everything. — 
He  who  pays  his  debts  enrichies  himself. — He  who 
says  nothing  consents. — Self-love  is  a  fault  against 
which  we  must  continually  fight. — "We  easily  pardon 
those  who  annoy  us,  but  we  cannot  pardon  those 
whom  we  annoy. 

Not  far  from  tlience,  non  loin  de  là  ; 

Uncultivatecl,  en  friche; 

Says  nothing,  ne  dit  mot. 

That  of  which  men  often  complain  is  their  memory, 
but  y  ou  rarely  find  any  one  complaining  of  his  un- 
derstanding. —  When  a  man  is  diligent,  he  flnds  in 
every  position  something  (de  quoi)  to  occupy  himself 
(with). — The  country  in  which  I  found  myself  is  very 
rich  in  natural  beauty,  but  the  grief  in  which  I  was 
plunged,  did  not  permit  me  to  enjoy  it. — I  cannot  con- 
ceive  of  what  they  accuse  this  unhappy  man  ;  it  is  a 
perverse  (contraire)  fortune  which  lias  precipitated 
him  into  ruin,  this  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  wrong,  was  in  hicling  his  position  from 
friends  in  whom  he  could  hâve  placed  confidence  ; 
but  can  this  be  called  a  crime  in  him  ? — The  curiosity 
of  this  man  approaches  (toucher  à)  indiscrétion.  He 
asked  me  who  I  was,  what  I  was,  what  my  parents 
were,  what  was  my  occupation,  and  other  questions 
which  I  do  not  remember  and  to  which  I  answered 
only  reluctantly  (à  regret). — Friendship,  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  had  found  the  greatest  earthly  happiness. 
is  now  extinguished  for  me. 

What  is  my  occupation,  de  quoi  je  m'occupe  ; 

Extinguish,  s'éteindre. 


50  Thèmes. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  relatifs. 

As  a  child,  Cuvier  was  recommendecl  to  tlie  princess 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  grandmother  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  who  then  resided  in  lier  castle  of  Mont- 
beillard. — As  long  as  the  gênerai  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
his  monarch,  people  were  anxious  to  flatter  and  to 
worship  him,  but  since  lie  lias  fallen  into  disgrâce, 
they  (c  est  à  qui)  blâme  and  calumniate  him  (contin- 
ually). — Gaillard  has  written  a  history  of  Francis  the 
First,  which  is  very  much  esteemed. — The  mines  from 
which  we  get  (tirer)  the  best  quicksilver  are  in  Spain, 
not  far  from  Almaden. — The  family  from  which  Eliza- 
beth  descended,  had  once  given  kings  to  Poland. — 
The  country  from  which  I  came,  having  been  a  short 
time  before  visited  {infecté)  by  the  plague,  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  annoying  quarantine  at  Trieste. — 
Heaven,  to  which  tins  unfortunate  (man)  addressed 
his  fervent  prayers,  at  length  answered  his  supplica- 
tions, and  caused  him  (faire)  to  fincl,  little  by  little, 
the  peace  which  lie  sought. — Tins  merchant,  whose 
order  and  economy  were  formerly  praised  by  every- 
body,  has  lost  by  his  présent  (actuelle)  conduct  and  by 
his  prodigality,  the  confidence  of  his  correspondents, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  esteem  of  honest  people. 

As  a  child,  encore  enfuit  ; 

To  réside,  faire  sa  résidence; 

As  long  as,  tant  que  ; 

Worship,  encenser; 

Not  far,  non  loin  ; 

Once,  autrefois; 

To  seek,  aspirer  à. 


Récapitulation. 

(Servilius,  accused  of  Jiaving  (inf.)  lost  some  troops  in 
pitrsuing  the  enemy  after  the  victory,  défends  himself 
before  tlie  people.) 
If  I  hâve   been   called  hère   to  give   an  account 

of  what  passed  in  the  last  battle,  in  which  I  com- 
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mancled,  I  am  ready  to  inform  you  (en),  but  if  it  is 
only  a  pretext  to  condemn  me,  as  I  suspect,  spare  me 
Tain  words  ;  hère  is  my  life  and  my  blood,  which  I  re- 
sign  to  you.  and  of  wliich  you  may  dispose.  I  was 
chosen  consul  with  Yirgilius,  at  a  time  when  dissen- 
sion and  famine  reignecl  in  the  town.  The  state  to 
the  defence  of  which  I  was  called  was  in  a  desperate 
situation.  I  marched  toward  the  enemy,  whom  I  de- 
feated  in  two  battles,  and  whom  I  forcée!  to  retire  into 
their  strongholds,  where  the  terror  of  our  arms  kept 
them  concealed  for  a  long  time  ;  a  circumstance  which 
permitted  me  to  occupy  their  territory,  from  which  I 
drew  (tirer)  an  immense  quantity  of  corn,  which  I 
caused  to  be  (je fis)  carried  (inf.)  to  Eome,  where  I 
reintroducecl  abundance. 

You  reproach  me  (for)  the  loss  of  some  soldiers, 
which  I  surTered  in  pursuhig  the  enemy.  That  is  the 
crime  of  which  you  accuse  me.  Well,  condemn  me  if 
you  will.  The  liber ty  with  which  I  address  you  will 
perhaps  offend  you,  but  I  do  not  fear  death,  the  dan- 
gers of  which  I  hâve  so  often  braved  on  the  battle- 
held.  Besides,  life  can  only  be  a  burden  to  a  gênerai 
who  is  obliged  to  justify  himself  for  (de)  his  victories, 
and  who  sees  that  the  people  contend  for  the.singular 
honor  of  accusing  him  of  an  imaginary  crime. 

Strongliolcl,  2^aceforie  / 

Be  a  burden,  être  à  charge. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  interrogatifs. 

What  is  human  life  ?  À  stormy  sea  on  which  we 
are  continually  at  the  mercy  of  (livrer  à)  the  waves. 
What  are  men  themselves?  The  misérable  toys  of 
their  foolish  passions. — Who  could  recognize  in  a  clried 
rose  the  queen  of  flowers  ?  What  reminds  us  in  this 
(en  elle),  of  its  past  beauty?  What  is  it  ?  tell  (it — le) 
me!     What  has  become  of  its  agreeable  perfume? 
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What  butterily  do  we  see  resting  (se  poser)  on  its 
faded  leaves  ?  Which?  I  ask  (it).  It  is  the  same  with 
the  outward  advantages  of  man  ;  with  beauty  espe- 
cially. — When  Alexander  died,  says  Montesquieu,  ail 
tlie  nations  were  (left)  without  a  master.  But  what  a 
conqueror  is  he,  that  is  mourned  by  ail  the  people  he 
hacl  subjugated  !  Who  is  the  (ce)  usurper  on  whose 
death  tears  were  shed,  even  by  the  family  which  he 
had  precipitated  from  the  throne  ? — What  is  a  good 
which  one  cannot  divide  with  a  friend?  Who  can 
name  it  so  ?  Who,  except  an  egotist,  could  enjoy  it  ? 
And  what  a  poor  enjoyment  ! — What  did  Alexander 
envy  in  (à)  Achilles  ?  The  glory  of  having  been  sung 
by  Homer,  and  the  happiness  of  having  had  a  friend 
like  Patroclus. 

It  is  tlie  same,  il  en  est  de  même  ; 

Enjoy,  jouir  de. 

What  is  that  divine  voice  which  speaks  to  us  upon 
earth  ?  What  is  that  sure  guide  of  a  being,  ignorant 
and  feeble,  but  intelligent  and  free  ?  It  is  thou,  con- 
science, thou  art  the  judge  of  good  and  evil.  What  is 
there  more  holy  than  thy  voice  ?  .  What  can  conduct 
us  more  surely  to  happiness  (félicité),  than  to  listen 
and  to  obey  it  ?  Of  what  should  we  not  be  guilty,  if 
we  suppressed  it  within  us  ?  Which  of  you  would  be 
blind  and  insensible  enough  to  wish  to  do  this  ? — 
Everything  passes  away  and  disappears  upon  this 
earth,  but  what  is  more  neeting  (passager)  than  time  ? 
The  years  seem  only  of  long  duration  when  they  are 
still  far  from  us.  Who  is  he  amongst  (d'entre)  you, 
who  can  rely  on  the  présent  state  (of  things)  ?  Whom 
then  do  we  see  always  great,  always  happy  hère  be- 
low  ?  The  rich  become  poor,  the  powerful  become 
weak.  What  can  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the 
future  ?  What,  if  it  is  not  a  good  éducation,  will  put 
us  in  a  state  to  support  ourselves  hereafter  ? 

Herebelow,  ici-bas; 

Support  ourselves,  nous  suffire  à  nous-mêmes. 
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SECOND  COURS. 

You  accuse  me,  Romans,  because  I  hâve  lost  {d'avoir 
perdu)  soldiers  in  the  last  battle.  But  who  is  the 
gênerai  that  can  make  war  upon  a  warlike  (aguerri) 
people  without  loss  ?  What  is  then  my  crime  ?  What 
other  fault  hâve  I  committed  ?  Of  what  other  do  you 
reproach  me?  Which  of  your  gods  has  pledged 
(engager)  himself  to  give  the  Romans  victory  without 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  ?  Whom  can  you 
persuade  (faire  croire)  that  glory  is  to  be  acquired 
without  danger?  I  attacked  an  enemy  (pi.)  more 
numerous  than  the  troops  which  you  had  given  me,( 
and  I  put  them  to  flight.  What  remained  then  for  me 
to  do  ?  I  was  obliged  to  pursue  them.  Who  amongst 
you  would  hâve  renounced  the  complète  victory  that 
then  offered  itself  to  me  ?  Was  it  even  in  my  power 
to  restrain  soldiers  whom  their  courage  carried  away? 
What  do  I  say?  If  I  had  sounded  the  retreat,  of 
what  would  you  not  hâve  accused  me?  Which  of 
your  tribunes  would  hâve  approved  of  my  conduct  ? 
Would  they  not  ail  hâve  pretended  that  I  was  in 
agreement  with  the  enemy?  In  what  then  hâve  I 
failed  in  the  duties  of  a  gênerai  ?  Let  (que)  your  tri- 
bunes stand  up,  and  tell  it  me  openly  (francliement). 

Make  war,  combattre; 

Put  to  flight,  mettre  en  fuite  ; 

In  agreement,  d'intelligence. 


Thèmes  sur  les  adjectifs  indéfinis. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  discovered  any  useful  in- 
stitution among  any  other  people,  they  hastened  to 
introduce  it  into  their  own  state. — Each  consul  com- 
manded  his  own  army. — Certain  people  read  and  study 
continually  ;  they  learn  everything  except  to  think. — 
Each  âge  in  life  has  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. — Cer- 
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tain  people  take  the  silence  of  modesty  for  a  sure 
sign  of  ignorance. — Many  an  old  man  regrets,  when 
too  late,  the  errors  of  his  youth. — Do  you  know  any 
punishment  which  inspires  aversion  for  evil  ?  Each 
reasonable  man  perceives  clearly  that  punishment 
arouses  {exciter)  fear,  but  does  not  correct  the  heart. 
— Other  means  must  therefore  be  sought  to  act  upon 
the  character. — Do  not  say  that  there  remains  nothing 
for  thee  to  do  upon  the  earth,  go  and  seek  to  console 
some  unhappy  (person),  to  aid  the  (adj.  ind.)  helpless, 
to  protect  the  (adj.  ind.)  oppressed. 

Perceives  clearly,  reconnaît  bien  ; 

To  act,  agir. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  et  les  adjectifs  indéfinis. 

I  speak  freely  to  you.  Another  would  perhaps  excuse 
your  faults,  or  would  attribute  them  to  others,  but  I 
am  too  much  your  friend  to  use  such  language  {tenir 
un  langage).  You  young  inexperienced  people  want  a 
faithful  counsellor,  not  a  flatterer  :  we  teachers  should 
transgress  the  most  sacred  of  duties  if  we  remained  in- 
diffèrent to  your  errors. — In  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Gus- 
tayus  showed  the  talent  and  the  courage  of  another 
Alexander  ;  he  there  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  and  many 
others,  who  had  fought  with  the  same  yalor  as  himself, 
fell  by  his  side. — It  is  easy  to  regret  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  comfort  them. — 
Each  gênerai  attributed  to  himself  the  victory,  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  battle  was  undecided. — Many  a  man 
is  libéral,  and  forgets  to  pay  his  debts  ;  do  not  follow 
such  an  example. — Many  a  man  falls  into  the  snare 
which  he  himself  has  laid. — Certain  people  fear  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  appear  ridiculous. — Charles  the 
Twelfth  could  not  quietly  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired.  Such  is  the  lot  of  nearly  ail  conquerors. — As 
a  lion  throws  himself  upon  a  flock  of  sheep,  so  Achilles 
precipitated  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  frightened 
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Trojans  (Troyens). — Such  a  man  cannot  be  your 
friend  ;  try  to  ask  from  him  such  and  such  service,  he 
will  soon  tell  you  to  apply  to  such  and  such  a  one. 

Want,  avoir  besoin  de  ; 

To  comfort,  soulager. 

Of  ail  the  spectacles  I  had  ever  seen,  that  was  the 
most  remarkable. — Every  thing  unités,  in  naval  bat- 
tles,  to  increase  the  danger  and  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  escape. — I  must  also  tell  you  something  of 
the  ruins  of  Kome  ;  I  observed  them  ail  with  atten- 
tion.— Hope,  deceitful  though  it  be,  scatters  flowers 
upon  the  path  of  life. — "With  the  Christian,  religion, 
which  is  wholly  spiritual  (intellectuel),  has  for  (its) 
end  the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of  man. — 
However  savage  and  unfertile  Lapland  may  be,  its  in- 
habitants leave  their  country  only  with  sorrow  (à  re- 
gret).— Last  century  some  Greenlanders  were  brought 
to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  ;  ail  were  there  loaded 
with  kindnesses,  and  yet  they  always  appeared  quite 
sad  and  quite  broken-down.  Many  of  (d'entre)  them 
were  drowned  in  trying  to  return  home  in  a  shallop. 
They  could,  it  is  true,  hâve  led  a  very  (tout)  différent 
life  in  a  civilized  country  from  that  which  they  had  in 
their  misérable  native  land,  but  every  other  country 
(terre)  appeared  to  them  a  place  of  exile. — The  aspect 
of  our  native  country  has  always  a  great  charm  for  us, 
because  it  recalls  to  us  ail  that  we  hâve  loved  in  our 
childhood  ;  and  when  we  hâve  again  seen  ail  that 
once  charmed  us  in  our  young  days,  we  feel  something 
of  the  innocent  joy  of  that  much-loved  time. — AU 
Marseilles  heard  with^transports  of  joy  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  Navarino. 


Lapland, 

la  Laponie  ; 

Greenlander, 

le  Grœnlandais; 

Loaded, 

comblé  ; 

To  be  drowned, 

se  noyer; 

Becall, 

rappeler  {quelque  chose  à  quelqu'un) 
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How  can  we  expect  another  to  keep  our  secret,  if 
we  cannot  keep  it  ourselves  ? — The  monks  of  the  St. 
Bernard  brave  the  cold,  the  danger  of  being  lost, 
even  the  avalanches,  to  save  unhappy  travellers  who 
are  strangers  to  them,  and  whom  they  hâve  (even) 
never  seen. — After  the  battle  of  Canna  the  women 
were  not  even  allowed  to  shed  tears. — Even  the  most 
savage  animais  offer  us  examples  of  thankfulness. — 
God  alone  remains  always  the  same. — Magistrates 
owe  to  ail  men,  even  to  their  enemies,  the  same  justice. 
— None  (sing.)  are  prophets  in  their  own  country. — 
No  natural  philosopher  now  doubts  that  the  sea  once 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  inhabited  earth. — Our  de- 
sires are  great  (vaste),  and  we  hâve  only  small  (peu) 
means  of  satisfying  them  (Inf.) — At  Constantinople  no 
sign  of  pleasure,  no  appearance  of  happiness  présents 
itself  to  our  eyes  ;  what  one  sees  there  is  not  a  people, 
but  a  herd  led  by  an  iman  and  slaughtered  by  a  jan- 
issary. — Maintain  harmony  (lu  concorde)  within  your 
house,  and  you  will  like  it  better  than  any  other. — No 
one  says  that  Fate  is  blind  when  it  brings  him  happi- 
ness.— No  prince  has  been  in  danger  of  perishing  by 
conspiracies  so  often  as  Augustus,  and  none  has  es- 
caped  them  more  fortunately. 

Natural  philosopher,  physicien  ; 

Janissary,  janissaire. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  indéfinis. 

One  enjoys  less  what  one  has,  than  what  one  hopes. 
— Do  not  complain,  my  dear  Mary;  one  ought  to  feel 
happy  to  be  the  daughter  of  so  worthy  a  father  as 
yours. — Cicero  has  been  accused  of  praising  himself, 
he  has  been  blamed  for  it  ;  but  if  we  could  hâve  great 
men,  even  at  that  price,  we  should  think  ourselves 
happy.    It  is  known  that  he  wanted  to  write  a  pane- 
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gyric  on  (de)  Cato,  and  it  is  seen  from  (par)  one  of  Lis 
letters,  that  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  the  diffi- 
culties  and  dangers  of  tins  enterprise  ;  unhappily,  we 
cannot  judge  how  this  difficult  task  was  fulnlled. 
Only  Tacitus  says  that  he  exalted  (élevait)  Cato  to  the 
skies  ;  it  is  ail  we  know  of  the  discourse. — Each  one 
thinks  himself  better  than  others. — Give  to  every  one 
what  is  due  to  him. — Each  of  thèse  young  girls  held 
flowers  in  her  hand,  which  she  laid  upon  the  tomb. — 
Do  y  ou  know  anybody  who  will  help  me  in  this  en- 
terprise ?  Some  hâve  advised  me  to  address  myself 
to  the  count. — When  the  Eomans  concluded  peace 
with  any  prince,  they  always  took  some  one  of  his 
relations  as  a  hostage  (otage). — Among  the  nobles  who 
read  the  work  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  there  were 
some  who  desired  so  much  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  author,  that  they  offered  him  by  letter  the 
choice  of  any  one  of  their  mansions  (château)  for  his 
résidence. — Something  troubles  me;  it  is  your  want 
of  confidence  in  me. — There  is  something  touching  in 
the  manner  in  which  (dont)  Henry  IV.  acknowledges 
his  faults  and  openly  accuses  himself  of  them. 

To  enjoy,  jouir  de; 

To  fulfil  a  task,  résoudre  un  problème  : 

By  letter,  par  écrit. 

Corneille,  says  Labruyère,  cannot  be  excelled  in  his 
finest  passages,  but  he  is  unequal,  while  Racine  is 
always  equally  beautiful  ;  the  one  describes  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  the  other  as  they  are. — Yirtue  does 
not  préserve  us  from  ail  the  pains  of  this  life,  and  does 
not  procure  us  ail  its  happiness  ;  but  it  makes  us  sup- 
port the  one  more  patiently,  and  enjoy  (de)  the  other 
with  more  zest. — Antonius  and  Lepidus  united  them- 
selves,  and  abandoned  to  one  another  the  lives  of 
their  (respective)  friends  and  enemies. — It  was  difficult 
for  Telemachus  to  live  in  peace  with  so  many  princes 
who  were  jealous  one  of  another. — Life  is  so  short, 
and  has  so  few  joys,  why  should  we  still  more  embittei 
it  (rendre,  cond.)  by  injuring  one  another,  by  speaking 
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evil  {médire  de)  one  of  another  ;  let  us  rather  try  to 
help  and  console  one  another. — Thèse  two  friends 
were  brought  together  before  the  bloody  tribunal  of 
Robespierre  ;  they  wished  to  die  for  each  other,  but 
both  were  condemned,  and  they  had  not  even  the  con- 
solation of  dying  (inf.)  together. — When  those  two 
sisters  lived  together,  they  were  always  quarrelling, 
but  now  that  they  are  separated  from  one  another, 
they  always  think  of  each  other,  and  write  the  most 
tender  letters  to  one  another. — We  hâve  ail,  said  La 
Rochefoucauld,  strength  of  mind  enough  to  support 
the  sorrows  of  others. — A  noble  heart  cannot  impute 
(présumer)  baseness  and  wickedness  to  (en)  others, 
for  it  has  not  those  odious  qualities  in  itself. 

With  more  zest,  plus  délicieusement  ; 

Wickedness,  malice. 

Whoever  has  an  envious  character  is  gloomy  by 
nature  ;  but  one  cannot  say  that  whoever  is  usually 
glooiny  has  a  bad  disposition  (caractère). — Whoever, 
says  Fénelon,  is  capable  of  lying,  does  not  deserve  to 
be  counted  among  men  ;  and  whoever  does  not  know 
how  to  be  silent,  is  unworthy  to  reign. — An  author 
who  has  no  independence  of  character  is  the  slave  of 
any  one  who  knows  how  to  intimidate  him. — One  does 
not  (faire)  scruple  to  speak  well  of  one's  own  heart, 
but  nobody  dares  to  praise  his  own  intelligence. — 
Nothing  afflicts  us  more  than  the  unfaithfulness  of 
one  whom  we  had  regarded  as  a  friend. — When  one 
has  only  unimportant  things  to  say,  it  is  (vaut)  better 
to  be  siïent. — Has  somebody  opened  this  book  ?  No- 
body; at  least  I  hâve  not  seen  that  anybody  has 
touched  it  (subj.) — Do  you  find  anything  that  makes 
y  ou  think  so  ?  Nothing,  except  (sinon)  that  it  is  not 
in  its  place. — Is  there  anybody  more  natural  than  the 
inimitable  La  Fontaine?  Can  one  read  anything 
more  attractive  than  his  charming  fables  ?  And  could 
any  one  believe  that,  among  ail  the  distinguished 
writers  who  lived  in  (de)  his  time,  there  was  one  who 
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did  not  receive  any  of  the  bounties  (largesses)  with 
which  Louis  IV.  loaded  others,  and  that  this  was 
precisely  the  same  La  Fontaine. — I  seek  some  one 
who  would  be  (subj.)  suitable  for  such  a  difficult  em- 
ployment;  a  man  that  could  undertake  something 
dangerous,  without  losing  his  présence  of  mind,  with- 
out  being  intimidated  by  any  one  ;  but  I  doubt  much 
whether  any  one  will  unité  in  himself  ail  the  necessary 
qualities  to  obtain  the  end  that  I  propose  to  myself. 
Do  you  know  (pond.)  any  one  that  you  could  recom- 
mend  to  me  ?  Is  there  not  (y  aurait-il)  among  ail  the 
persons  of  your  acquaintance,  one  who  would  be  dis- 
posed  to  lend  (tendre)  me  a  helping  hand  on  (dans) 
this  occasion  ? 

To  be  silent,  se  taire  ; 

To  load,  combler  de. 


Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  indéfinis  composés. 

The  honest  man  fulfils  his  duty,  whatever  the  world 
may  say  and  think  of  him  ;  he  knows  that  nobody, 
whoever  it  may  be,  could  excuse  him  before  God,  if 
he  had  neglected  it  (y  manquer)  in  anything  :  he  does 
nothing  whatever  without  remembering  that  he  will 
hâve  one  day  to  givë  an  account  of  it. — Whoever  you 
may  be,  and  whatever  you  may  do,  do  everything  to 
the  glory  of  God. — Whatever  one  may  say  to  excuse 
one's  self  for  having  done  anything  against  one's  duty, 
one  always  hears  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  op- 
poses and  confounds  those  vain  sophisms  ;  nothing 
whatever  can  keep  it  silent. 

Give  an  account,  rendre  compte  ; 

Keep  silent,  faire  taire. 

Thèmes  sur  les  pronoms  indéfinis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  glory  of  the  powerful,  they 
always  hâve  to  fear  envy,  which  seeks  to  lessen  it. — 
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Whatever  laurels  war  may  bring,  they  cannot  always 
cover  the  wounds  innicted  by  it. — Habit  and  novelty, 
opposed  as  they  are  to  each  other,  please  us  equally. 
— However  bad  men  may  be,  they  dare  not  openly  be 
(s'érigir  en)  enemies  of  virtue. —  Whatever  riches  a 
wife  may  bring  into  a  house,  she  will  soon  destroy 
(ruiner)  it  if  she  (y)  introduces  luxury  along  with 
them  (en  même  temps.) — However  corrupted  our  cus- 
toms  may  be,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  vice  cannot  lose 
its  shame. — Whatever  may  be  your  birth,  however 
great  your  riches,  and  with  (de)  whatever  dignities 
you  may  be  surrounded,  remember  always  that  you  act 
against  the  ordinations  of  Providence  if  you  do  not 
consecrate  them  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. — How- 
ever amiable  those  ladies  may  be,  with  (de)  whatever 
talents  Heaven  may  hâve  gifted  them,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  other  excellences  (qualités),  they  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  queen,  who  prefers 
the  qualities  of  the  heart  to  those  of  the  mind  (esprit), 
whatever  they  may  be. 


Surrounded, 

revêtu; 

Gifted, 

doué; 

The  favor, 

les  bonnes  grâces. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  not 
rich,  they  hâve  nevertheless,  each,  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  sent  assistance  to  their  neighbors  who  hâve 
suffered  from  the  fire. — Each  of  the  parties  regarded 
the  élection  of  the  emperor  as  its  own  work. — The 
bées  each  build  their  own  cell,  whether  in  a  hive  or 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree. — After  the  victory, 
Scipio  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  by  loading 
them  with  (de)  présents  and  honors,  every  one  accord- 
ing  to  his  merits. — After  a  long  interview  the  gênerais 
returned  each  to  his  (own)  camp.  The  princes  were 
présent  at  this  magnificent  spectacle,  each  one  with 
his  court. — When  one  speaks  of  others  (autrui),  one  is 
always  more  inclined  to  enumerate  their  faults,  than 
to  bring  to  light  their  good  qualities. — If  one  will  fol- 
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low  the  example  of  others,  one  should  take  it  from 
their  good  qualities  and  not  from  their  faults. 

The  fire,  incendie,  m.  ; 

Assistance,  des  secours  ; 

Hive,  ruche,  f.  ; 

Bring  to  light,  relever. 


Récapitulation. 

Some  one  wanted  to  prétend  that  Cicero  was  only 
an  ordinary  man  ;  and  that  notliing  in  his  life  autho- 
rizes  us  to  count  him  among  tlie  Komans  who  hâve 
been  tlie  honor  and  tlie  glory  of  their  country.  But  I 
ask  of  any  (tout)  impartial  man,  will  any  one  contra- 
dict  me  when  I  say  tliat  he  saved  Eome  ;  and  that  in 
a  time  when  one  true  Roman  could  scarcely  be  found, 
lie  was  (a)  virtuous  (man),  and  a  friend  to  his  country  ? 
He  had  at  least  this  glory,  that  ail  the  enemies  of  tlie 
state,  who  sustained  or  fought  against  each  ofcher, 
were  also  his  (enemies).  Whoever  sacrificed  his 
country  to  his  own  advantage  found  an  adversary  in 
(en)  him.  Whatever  were  the  dangers  lie  had  to  en- 
counter,  he  feared  none.  Some  accuse  him  of  indé- 
cision, others  prétend  that  he  was  by  turns  courage- 
ous  and  timid.  One  says  and  repeats,  that  lie  was 
feeble  by  nature  and  only  great  and  strong  by  renec- 
tion.  Whatever  may  hâve  been  the  case  (en  soit),  lie 
always  defended  with  courage,  and  this  before  Csesar 
himself,  the  country  and  its  ancient  government.  Can 
one  reproach  him  with  cowardice — him  who  uttered 
(faire)  a  panegyric  upon  (de)  Cato — without  regarding 
the  danger  in  which  every  friend  of  Cato' s  was  at 
that  time  (alors)  placed.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of 
his  friends  endeavored  to  keep  him  from  speaking. 
However  plausible  their  reasons  might  be,  lie  re- 
mained  immovable. — 

By  tum,  tour-à-tour; 

Regard,  considérer; 

Keep  from,  en  détourner. 
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Thèmes  sur  les  verbes  auxiliaires. 

If  you  had  the  fear  of  God,  you  would  liave  no 
otlier  fear. — Be  just  and  pious,  and  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  one  can  be  upon  this  earth. — Whoever  is 
contented  with  (du)  necessaries  (sing.),  does  not  want 
riches. — If  we  were  not  proud,  we  should  not  be  so 
disposed  to  complain  of  the  pride  of  others. — Be  not 
afraid  of  ridicule,  if  you  hâve  the  assurance  of  having 
acted  rightly. — Alexander  said  that  Achilles  was  the 
happiest  of  ail  mortals,  because  he  had  a  friend  like 
Patroclus  and  a  panegyrist  like  Homer. — If  thou  art 
rich,  be  generous  ;  if  thou  hast  no  riches,  be  at  least 
consoled  with  the  thought  that  thou  deservest  them. 
— Gratitude  is  the  remembrance  of  the  heart. — Co- 
lumbus  would  not  hâve  had  the  giory  of  discovering 
a  new  world,  if  he  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  in- 
sults  with  which  his  enemies  had  the  malice  to  per- 
sécute him. — After  Charles  the  Twelfth  had  been  vic- 
torious  during  nine  years,  over  (de)  ail  his  enemies, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  at  Pultawa. 

Want,  avoir  besoin. 


Thèmes  sur  les  quatre  conjugaisons. 

Sophronismus  having  lost  his  fortune  by  shipwreck 
and  other  adversities,  consoled  himself  for  (en)  it  on 
(dam)  the  island  of  Delos.  He  sang  to  (sur)  a  golden 
lyre  the  wonders  of  the  god  who  is  worshipped  there, 
he  cultivated  the  muses,  who  loved  him  tenderly,  he 
explored  (étudier)  ail  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  and 
thus  the  misfortunes  which  might  hâve  debased  (ac- 
cabler) him,  gave  him  the  true  giory,  namely,  that 
which  wisdom  procures.  One  day  he  saw  (apercevoir) 
in  this  solitude  a  respectable  old  man,  who  was  un- 
known  to  him  ;  he  was  a  stranger  who  had  lancled  the 
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day  before  on  tlie  island,  and  who  was  looking  up  at 
tlie  famous  temple.  His  white  beard  hung  down  upon 
Iris  breast;  his  face,  though  wrinkled,  liad  nothing 
severe,  lie  was  still  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  âge, 
Iris  eyes  still  showed  vivacity,  his  figure  was  tall  and 
majestic,  but  a  little  bent.  Sophronismus  addressed 
(aborder)  him.  "  What  do  you  seek,"  said  he,  u  upon 
tliis  island,  wliich  seems  to  be  unknown  to  you  ?  If 
it  is  the  temple  of  the  god,  accept  my  services,  I  will 
lead  you  into  it,  for  I  obey  the  gods,  and  I  know  (ig- 
norer, neg.)  what  is  due  to  strangers,  and  how  Jupiter 
wills  that  they  should  be  received."  "  I  accept  your 
offer  with  pleasure,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  beseech 
the  gods,  that  they  may  recompense  your  kindness 
toward  strangers.     Let  us  go  up  to  the  temple." 

On  his  way  he  related  to  Sophronismus  the  cause 
of  his  journey.  "I  am  called  Aristonous,"  he  con- 
tinued,  "  and  I  am  the  son  of  poor  parents  who  were 
unable  (empêcher),  through  their  poverty,  to  support 
(élever)  me.  They  exposed  me,  and  I  was  taken  up 
by  an  old  woman,  who  fed  me  with  (de)  goat's  milk  ; 
but  as  she  had  scarcely  enough  to  live  (upon),  she  sold 
me  to  a  slave-dealer,  who  brought  nie  to  Lycia,  and 
sold  me  again  to  a  rich  and  virtuous  man,  named  Al- 
cines,  to  whom  I  owe  (devoir,  déf.)  my  éducation. 
He  dedicated  me  to  the  arts  which  Apollo  favors,  and 
this  god  disclosed  marvellous  secrets  to  me.  Alcines, 
who  loved  me  more  and  more,  and  who  rejoiced  to  see 
the  success  of  his  care  (pi.)  for  me,  gave  me  back  my 
liberty  (affranchir),  and  sent  me  to  Polycrates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  who  feared  continually  that  i'ate,  after  hav- 
ing  rendered  him  happy  for  a  long  time,  would  cruelly 
betray  him." 

The  day  before,  la  veille  ; 

Wrinkled,  ridé  ; 

On  his  way,  en  chemin  ; 

Taken  up,  recueilli; 

To  dedicate,  vouer  ; 

More  and  more,  de  plus  en  plus  ; 

To  fear,  appréhender  ; 

Betray,  trahir  (imp.  du  subj.  avec,  ne.) 
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Thèmes  sur  les  remarques  relatives  aux  quatre 
conjugaisons. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  (verbe)  to  say  (part,  prés.)  tliat 
Constantinople  présents  the  finest  aspect  in  tlie  world. 
— It  is  seldom  that  we  reconeile  (subj.)  ourselves  to 
(avec)  a  man  who  has  offended  our  honor. — Crime 
always  betrays  itself. — One  doubles  one's  happiness 
by  sharing  it  with  a  friend. — The  avaricious  man  terms 
(appeler)  economy  what  we  call  avarice,  and  sliall 
always  call  so. — Death  séparâtes,  and  again  unités. — 
Ail  beings  hâve  been  created  by  a  beneficent  Maker, 
who  is  still  revealing  to  them  his  omnipotence  by  pre- 
serving  them  in  life. — The  arts  and  sciences  flourished 
in  France  uncler  Louis  the  Fourteenth. — The  vine 
blossomed  this  year  at  the  end  of  May. — One  some- 
times  believes  one's  self  to  hâte  nattery,  when  one  only 
hâtes  the  manner  of  it  (de  flatter). — Let  us  distribute 
our  time  between  the  accomplishment  of  our  duties 
and  innocent  pleasures. — Let  us  give  (rendre)  to  the 
prince  the  honor  due  to  him. — Men  reject  more  readily 
what  displeases  them  than  what  is  really  bad. — St. 
Louis  rejected  political  advice  when  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  virtue. — The  man  who  dries  the  tears 
of  the  unhappy  is  blessed  of  heaven. — Children  car- 
rying  consecrated  (bénir)  palm-branches  led  the  cor- 
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To  offend, 

outrager; 

To  betray, 

déceler  ; 

To  distribute, 

partager  ; 

In  harmony, 

d'accord  ; 

To  dry, 

essuyer  ; 

Led, 

ouvrait. 

In  beginning  this  letter  I  feel  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment.  You  would  that  my  brother  and  I  should 
justify  (subj.)  ourselves  for  a  fault  of  which  we  are  in 
ignorance  (verbe).  You  allège  that  we  offended  you 
by  certain  statements  which  are  repeated  everywhere, 
but  which  you  do  not  quote.     We  must  entreat  you 
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to  name  to  us  the  calumniator  who  lias  employée!  his 
efforts  to  blacken  (noircir,  à)  us  in  your  eyes.  ,  I  ap- 
peal  to  your  justice,  and  liope  with  certainty  that  you 
will  no  longer  conceal  from  us  the  cause  of  your 
anger.  You  know,  Sir,  that  I  hâte  calumny,  how 
could  you  then  believe,  you  to  whose  benevolence  I 
owe  ail  that  I  am,  not  only  that  I  should  pay  you  with 
(de)  the  blackest  ingratitude,  but  that  I  should  even 
employ  falsehood  to  dishonor  a  man  who  deserves  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  ail  the  world  ?  No,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  should  believe  it — that  you  ever  hâve 
believed  it.  You  will  reject  the  suspicion  (qu'on  vous 
a)  suggested  to  you  against  my  brother  and  myself, 
and  by  naming  to  us  the  enemy  who  has  abused  your 
credulity,  and  the  crime  of  which  lie  has  accused  us, 
you  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  confound  the 
slanderer  and  to  bring  our  innocence  to  light. 

To  feel,  éprouver; 

To  offend,  outrager  ; 

To  conceal,  celer. 


Thèmes  sur  les  verbes  passifs. 

Prince  Edward  was  the  son  of  the  prince  who  was 
called  the  "  Pretender."  It  is  generaily  known  that 
his  great-grandfather  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  that  his  grandfather  had 
been  dethroned.  This  descendant  of  so  many  kings 
lived  in  Kome,  and  was  filled  with  the  désire  to  re- 
mount  the  (sur  le)  throne  of  his  fathers.  Already  in 
the  year  1742  he  was  called  to  France,  and  a  descent 
upon  (en)  England  would  certainly  hâve  been  attempt- 
ed  if  any  favorable  opportunity  had  offered  itself. 
But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  gênerai  war  soon  caused 
him  to  be  lost  sight  of.  One  day  he  was  conversing 
with  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Hâve 
you  never  indulged  (être  rempli  de)  the  hope  that  a 
landing  in  the  north  of  Scotland  might  be  effected 
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(opérer)  ?  Be  assurée!  tliat  by  your  présence  only,  an 
army  of  faitliful  partisans  coule!  easily  be  formée!  ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  sliall  be  assured  of  tliis  first  success,  help 
in  troops  (des  troupes  auxiliaires)  and  money  will  be 
sent  to  you  from  tliis  country.  If  you  slionle!  be 
favored  by  fortune  at  tlie  beginning  of  your  enterprise, 
this  lielp  would  be  securec!  to  you."  Tliis  rash  advice 
pleased  Edward,  and  bis  décision  was  taken  directly. 
After  liaving  been  so  long  followed  by  misfortune,  lie 
seized  with  pleasure  tlie  only  means  winch  still  ofïerec! 
liim  an  appearance  of  liope.  His  plan  was  at  first  only 
confided  to  seven  officers  wlio  liad  (depuis)  long  been 
devoted  to  liis  person,  and  who,  after  liaving  been  duly 
instructed,  promisec!  him  to  remain  faitliful  to  tlie 
last.  A  frigate  of  eighteen  guns  was  bouglit,  and  tlie 
prince  embarkeel  with  his  seven  officers,  liaving  for 
this  great  enterprise  only  eighteen  hunclred  swords, 
twelve  hundrec!  muskets,  and  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sanel  francs.  The  frigate  was  escorted  by  tlie  Eliza- 
beth,  which  had  been  equipped  by  a  ship-owner  of 
Dunkirk,  as  was  then  often  tlie  case  in  naval  warfare. 
The  prince  landed  safely  (heureusement)  in  Scotland, 
and  this  first  success  inspired  him  with  hopes,  which 
were  afterward  cruelly  disappointed  (tromper). 

Great-graiidfather,  bisaïeul  ; 

Devoted,  attaché; 

Ship-owner,  armateur. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  des  auxiliaires  dans  les  verbes 
intransitifs. 

Having  often  travelled  in  France,  and  having  re- 
sicled  (séjourner)  there  several  years,  I  am  perhaps 
able  to  give  you  a  just  idea  of  that  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. I  know  that  many  English,  who  hâve 
passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  who  hâve  perhaps  pen- 
etrated  (à)  a  few  miles  into  tlie  country,  or  who  hâve 
at  tlie  furthest  gone  (couru)  to  Paris,  allow  themselves 
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fco  form  raost  singular  opinions  (jugement)  of  the  French 
nation.  As  soon  as  they  hâve  lancled,  they  begin  to 
be  discontented  with  (de)  everything  tliey  find  différ- 
ent from  what  they  hâve  known  (voir)  in  England. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  They  hâve  grown 
up  with  certain  préjudices  against  their  neighbors — 
thèse  préjudices  hâve  strengthened  with  their  years, 
and  at  last  it  is  impossible  to  efface  them  entirely. 
This  weakness,  conimon  to  many  an  Englishman,  has 
not  escaped  my  notice  (me),  and  has  sometirnes  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  render  many  of  my  countrymen 
ridiculous.  Pardon  me  this  word,  which  has  escaped 
me  almost  unconsciously,  and  excuse  my  sincerity, 
which,  I  know,  always  pleases  you.  You  are,  in  truth, 
an  Englishman  also,  but  you  hâve  never  ceased  to  be 
impartial  ;  and  besides,  hâve  we  not  agreed  (convenir) 
always  to  tell  each  other  only  the  truth  ? 

It  is  otherwise,  il  en  est  autrement. 


Thèmes  sur  les  verbes  pronominaux. 

In  ail  the  preceding  wars  Pompey  had  distinguished 
himself  so  much,  that  ail  eyes  were  now  turned  toward 
him.  After  having  raisect  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
gênerai,  he  had  always  been  victorious,  and  made 
himself  illustrious  in  the  three  quarters  (parties)  of  the 
world.  He  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  when  he 
showed  himself  to  the  people,  he  caused  (faire)  him- 
self to  be  always  followed  by  a  crowd  of  partisans, 
who  by  their  numbers  were  like  the  court  of  a  prince. 
Having  accustomed  himself  from  (dès)  his  youth  to 
reign,  he  could  not  accommoclate  himself  to  the  sim- 
plicity  of  private  life.  His  habits  were  pure,  the 
praise  of  his  modération  was  heard  everywhere  ;  he 
was  never  accused  of  cupidity,  and  in  the  honors  he 
had  sought,  he  aimed  less  at  the  power  which  is  insép- 
arable from  them,   than  at  the  glory  with  which  ho 
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would  hâve  seen  liimself  surrounded,  if  he  alone  had 
been  their  possessor.  He  felfc  liimself  ofiended  by 
every  compétition,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  the  only  gênerai  of  the  republic,  whilst  he  ought 
to  hâve  been  contented  to  be  the  first.  He  had 
made  liimself  by  this  many  enemies,  amongst  whom 
Csesar  was  afterward  the  most  dangerous.  The  one 
would  hâve  no  equals,  the  other  could  endure  no  su- 
perior. 

To  aim,  rec7ierc7ier  q.  q.  c. 

Charles  Y.  and  the  young  monk  of  the  cloister 
of  St.  Just. 

Charles. — "Well  (allons),  my  brother,  it  is  time  to 
rise.  Thou  didst  go  to  sleep  yesterday  in  good  time, 
thou  must  also  awake  in  good  time.  We  mus*  show 
ourselves  zealous  in  our  youth. 

The  monk. — When  would  you  hâve  nie  sleep,  if  not 
whilst  I  am  young  ?  sleep  agrées  very  well  with  piety 
(ferveur). 

Charles. — When  one  is  accustomed  to  get  up  in 
good  time,  one  is  soon  awake. 

The  monk. — Yes,  when  one  is  as  old  as  your  majes- 
ty  ;  but  at  my  âge  one  can  sleep  standing. 

Charles. — Well,  my  brother.  it  is  proper  for  (à) 
people  of  my  âge  to  awake  a  lazy  youth. 

The  monk. — After  having  endeavored  so  long  a  time 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  can  you  not 
leave  me  to  mine  ?  Do  you  only  rise  so  early  to  find 
the  day  longer  ?  Confess  it  openly,  you  are  annoyed 
to  hâve  nothing  to  do  hère,  but  to  pray  (to)  God,  to 
wind  up  your  watches,  and  awake  poor  novices,  who 
are  not  the  cause  of  (coupable  de)  your  ennui. 

Charles. — I  hâve  hère  twelve  servants,  whom  I 
hâve  reserved  for  myself. 

The  monk. — Can  you  converse  with  them  ?  Hâve 
you  ever  attempted  (s'aviser)  to  complain  of  this  sad 
solitude  ? 
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Chaules. — I  liave  an  animal  pension  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  (êcu). 

The  monk. — Badly  enough  paid.  The  king,  your 
son,  lias  seldom  been  in  a  hurry  (s'empresser)  to  pay 
Lis  debts  punctually. 

Charles. — It  is  true  that  one  quickly  forgets  those 
who  liave  given  up  tlieir  power  and  station  (se  dépouil- 
ler et  s'abaisser). 

The  monk. — Did  you  not  expect  it,  when  you  quitted 
tlie  world  ? 

Charles. — I  see  well  tliat  things  could  not  liave 
been  otherwise  ( devoir  se  passer  ainsi). 

The  monk. — If  you  had  expected  this,  why  do  you 
wonder  to  see  it  corne  to  pass?  Keep  to  (s'en  tenir) 
your  first  plan,  renounce  ail,  forget  ail,  rest  and  let 
otliers  rest  also. 

Charles. — If  only  my  son  would  hâve  been  advised, 
lie  would  perhaps  hâve  taken  Paris  after  the  batfcle 
of  St.  Quentin  ;  but  no,  every  thing  gets  worse,  every- 
thing  falls  to  destruction.  He  reigns  badly,  lie 
neglects  my  advice  (pi.)  and  despises  the  faithful  ser- 
vants whom  I  employed  (se  servir). 

The  monk. — Since  you  hâve  separated  yourself 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  live  in  peace,  keep  to 
this  (y),  whatever  may  happen.  Do  not  let  your 
happiness  dépend  on  the  wars  which  disturb  the 
world.  But  say  the  truth,  you  did  not  know  (what) 
solitude  (was),  when  you  sought  it,  and  you  did  not 
expect  (s'attendre  à)  such  weariness. 

Charles. — Ah  !  my  poor  young  man,  thou  speakest 
only  too  truly,  and  God  grant  that  thou  mayest  not 
like  me  liave  deceived  thyself,  in  leaving  the  world  for 
this  novitiate. 

In  good  time,  de  bonne  7ieure,  de  bon  matin  ; 

To  agrée,  s'accorder  ; 

To  wind  up,  remonter; 

To  ride,  se  promener  (à  cheval)  ; 

To  expect,  s'attendre  à; 

God  grant,  Dieu  veuille  ; 

To  deceive  one's  self,  se  mécompter. 


10  Thèmes. 


Thèmes  sur  les  verbes  impersonnels. 

Why  must  men  complain  of  everytliing  ?  Must  we 
not  fulfil  our  duties  on  this  earth  before  we  are 
rewarded  in  heaven?  Hâve  not  our  fathers  been 
obliged  to  support  the  same  trials,  and  is  it  not  an 
unavoidable  condition  of  hum  an  existence  ?  We  must 
certainly  conf ess  it,  life  is  full  of  suffering  (  pi.)  ;  we 
must  watch  and  strive  to  resist  ail  the  temptations 
which  are  continually  offered  to  us.  We  must  work 
to  gain  our  daily  (quotidien)  bread — but  shall  we  call 
that  a  misfortune  ?  Can  we  believe  that  we  should 
do  nothing  to  be  happy?  Àsk  those  who  do  not 
refuse  anything  to  their  passions,  whether  their  weak- 
ness  makes  them  happy?  Ask  the  dissipated  men 
(dissipateur,  pi.),  who  want  ten  times  as  much  for  a 
meal  as  a  moderate  man — ask  them  if  there  remains 
nothing  for  them  to  wish  ;  if  they  (dat.)  hâve  (rester, 
impers.)  not  wants  that  they  cannot  satisfy  with  ail 
their  riches?  If  we  had  (falloir)  to  support  their 
suffering  and  remorse  for  a  single  clay,  we  should  con- 
gratulate  ourselves  afterward  that  (de  ce  que)  we  hâve 
had  to  live  in  the  midst  of  privations,  because  we  still 
are  conscious  (il  nous  est  resté  la  conscience)  of  having 
employed  our  best  efforts  (faire  tous  nos  efforts)  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  difncult  duties. 

Congratulate,  féliciter. 

Great  events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. — I  hâve  already  loved  you  {impers.)  forty 
years,  wrote  Voltaire  to  the  marshal  de  Richelieu,  and 
I  hâve  scarcely  had  the  happiness  of  passing  forty 
days  with  you. — It  is  time  to  speak  the  truth,  said 
Thomas,  mankind  hâve  been  nattering  the  mighty  for 
(il  y  a)  2,000  years. — If  ever  you  save  an  honest  man 
from  despair,  you  will  feel  that  there  are  moments 
which  compensate  (for)  many  years  of  suffering.  — 
There  hâve  at  (dans)  ail  times  been  men  who  hâve 
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known  how  to  raie  others  by  tlieir  éloquence.  —  If 
there  are  bitter  days  in  life,  tliere  are  some  that  are 
very  sweet. — In  civil  wars  great  nien  are  often  formecl. 
■ — According  to  (ait  dire  de)  the  booksellers,  many 
more  books  are  sold  in  Norway  than  in  Denmark. — In 
civil  war  there  is  no  higher  glory  than  to  put  an  end 
to  it. — Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  luxury,  there 
are  yet  many  persons  who  hâve  preserved  the  simpli- 
city  of  our  fathers. — There  were  no  heirs  found  to 
take  possession  of  this  great  inheritance. — There  are 
always  some  unhappy  persons  who  corne  to  the  castle, 
and  there  is  seldom  one  who  goes  away  (sortir)  with- 
out  being  comforted. — There  are  many  men  who  com- 
plain  of  their  bad  memory  ;  but  there  are  few  who 
complain  of  their  intelligence. — Thirty  years  ago  the 
Greeks  were  still  the  slaves  of  the  Turks. — The  day 
before  the  feast  they  were  still  very  anxious  (about) 
the  weather  ;  it  rainecl,  it  lightened,  it  thunderecl,  and 
there  was  a  violent  wind — in  short  (enfin),  it  was  a 
complète  storm  ;  but  the  following  day  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  by  (vers)  noon 
it  was  even  too  hot. 

To  be  sold,  se  vendre  ; 

To  put  an  end,  terminer; 

The  prevailing  luxmy,  les  progrès  du  luxe. 


i  hèmes  sur  les  verbes  irréguliers. 

Having  myself  suffered  what  you  are  now  suffering, 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  bitterness  of  your  grief. 
Oh  !  if  I  could  offer  you  consolation  (pi.),  with  what 
pleasure  would  I  do  so,  but  I  hâve,  unhappily,  learned 
by  the  same  misfortune  that  words  are  insufficient 
to  allay  your  grief.  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  and 
I  also  acide d  to  my  letter  some  lines  for  your  wife, 
whoni  I  believed  to  be  in  good  health  ;  and  this  I  did 
at  the  moment  when  death  was  breaking  (rompre)  the 
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ties  whicli  had  united  you.  How  can  I  describe  to 
you  my  painful  surprise  when  your  letter  reached  me 
(parvenir)  ?  I  feared  first  for  you,  for  your  health  ; 
knowing  well  that  nothing  in  this  world  would  be 
able  to  console  you.  I  sat  down  directly  to  write  to 
you,  but  I  could  not  ;  and  only  now  I  feel  strong 
enough  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  ;  not  that  I  in- 
tend to  console  you  (siibj.  pr.),  but  to  weep  with  you. 
A  loss  like  yours  rends  the  heart,  and  destroys  ail 
our  plans  and  ail  our  hopes  ;  it  leaves  a  dreadful  void 
in  life,  which  no  longer  affords  us  anything  upon 
which  to  fix  our  affections.  I  hâve  already  experi- 
enced  (apprendre  à  connaître)  ail  this  ;  and,  according 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  it  is  now  you  who  expéri- 
ence this  mournful  trial  (faire  une  triste  expérience). 
But  being  ail  mortal  (pi,),  we  ought  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  God.  How  misérable  this  life  would  appear,  if 
there  did  not  remain  the  trust  in  a  Being  who  fails  not 
(infaillible)  ;  in  whose  mercy  man  can  (devoir)  take 
refuge  (avoir  recours)  !  We  ought  (falloir)  not  to 
weep  over  those  who  are  dead,  when  we  know  (part, 
pr.)  they  are  in  His  hand. 

Tlie  ties,  les  liens. 

HoKMIDAS   TO   HIS  KEV0LTED   SUBJECTS. 

Witnesses  and  causes  of  my  sufferings  !  You  see 
your  king  (as)  your  prisoner.  I  read  now  only  scorn 
in  looks  in  which  formerly  regard  and  esteem  (art.  clef.) 
were  depicted.  Till  this  day,  beloved  and  feared, 
dressed  (revêtir)  in  brilliant  purple,  seated  on  a 
glorious  throne,  and  now  fallen  from  my  height,  cov- 
ered  with  (de)  dishonor,  reduced  to  the  most  dreadful 
misery,  I  shall  die  in  chains  if  I  cannot  obtain  justice. 
What  do  you  résolve  (upon)  ?  I  am  odious  to  you, 
and  you  believe  that  I  hâve  deserved  this  shameful 
treatment  ;  but  tell  me,  what  crimes  had  my  forefa- 
thers  committed,  who  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the 
rights  which  they  had  acquired  by  immortal  exploits  ? 
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Their  spirits  are  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  insults 
which  I  hâve  suffered,  which  I  still  suffer.  Know  that 
even  my  ancestors  are  touched  {atteindre),  and  that 
monarchs,  who  hâve  lived  for  your  honor  and  glory, 
and  many  of  whom  hâve  died  honorably  on  the  field 
of  battle,  are  in  their  (very)  graves  moved  with  indig- 
nation and  sorrow. 

But  if  you  keep  the  voice  of  justice  and  pity  silent 
— if  unfaithfulness  is  more  to  you  (prévaloir  sur)  than 
law — at  least  listen  (impérat.  de  vouloir  écouter)  to  your 
prince,  in  whose  heart  lives  an  unalterable  love  for 
Persia. 

Now  only,  ne  .  .  .  plus  que  ; 

To  fall,  déchoir  ; 

Keep  silent,  faire  taire. 

Satraps  and  noble  lords  !  You  sustain  with  (de) 
your  hands  the  pillars  of  the  niost  powerful,  of  the 
most  ancient,  empire  of  the  world  ;  but  how  long 
(combien  de  temps)  will  you  (be  able  to)  keep  them  up- 
right  ?  The  revolt  lias  already  shaken  them  ;  and  as 
long  as  (tant  que)  it  is  not  suppressed  (vaincre)  you 
will  see  them  near  their  fall,  till  they  break  down 
(se  briser)  at  length  without  your  ever  being  able 
(pouvoir,  subj.)  to  restore  them.  If  this  great  édifice 
is  not  sustained  by  you,  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  buried  in  its  fall  ;  and  what  will  become  of  your 
power,  when  ail  obédience  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Will 
you  be  able  to  say  that  you  are  powerful,  when  the 
ground  shakes  under  your  feet  ?  Kevolt  breaks  the 
chain  which  connects  the  prince  with  (aller  du  prince 
au)  the  least  of  his  subjects.  A  ship  must  be  wrecked, 
if  ail  the  sailors  at  once  will  be  pilots,  and  take  orders 
only  from  their  caprice.  A  violent  storm,  risen  (naître) 
in  the  midst  of  this  danger,  shakes  Persia  ;  the  dan- 
ger increases  (à)  every  instant,  and  you  would  now 
dethrone  your  king  !  Must,  then,  ail  evils  at  once 
befall  (assaillir)  my  poor  country  ?  Never  was  a  chief 
more  necessary  to  }*ou  than  now.  May  at  least  those 
wise  and  noble  kings,  whose  memory  shall  never  die 
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(away)  amongst  the  Persians,  be  restored  to  you  in 
the  person  of  my  son.  I,  too,  made  it  {mettre)  my 
glory  to  (à)  follow  their  footsteps.  That  is  suffieient 
for  me.  I  am  now  silent,  and  I  consent  to  forget 
myself  ;  it  is  yours  to  take  a  resolution  of  which  you 
will  never  hâve  to  repent  (subj.) 

To  be  burîed,  être  enseveli; 

Be  wrecked,  faire  naufrage  ; 

At  once,  à  la  fois; 

To  detkrone,  se  défaire  {d'un  roi)  ; 

Footsteps,  traces. 


Thèmes  sur  l'accord  du  verbe  avec  son  sujet. 

My  dear  Pauline  ! 

Your  (ta)  aunt,  wlio  arrived  yesterday,  lias  given  us 
good  news  of  you  (toi).  You  (tu)  can  easily  imagine 
what  pleasure  I  felt,  I,  who  hâve  always  so  much  soli- 
citude  for  my  children,  when  I  heard  that  you  fulfil 
your  duties  conscientiously,  and  that  the  testimonies 
which  your  m  asters  hâve  given  you  are  favorable. 
You  know,  my  dear  daughter,  that  your  father  and  I 
hâve  not  shunned  (reculer  devant)  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices in  order  that  (afin  que)  you,  who  will  one  day 
hâve  to  provide  for  your  wants,  may  be  able  to  occupy 
a  situation  as  (de)  governess,  as  your  sister  lias 
already  done  ;  for  neither  you  nor  she  can  hope  to 
hâve  me  long  near  you.  I  feel  that  my  old  complaint 
and  my  weakness  increase  daily,  particularly  since  the 
death  of  your  worthy  father,  whose  loss  I  still  mourn. 
Ail  those  who  knew  him  regret  it  still  ;  but  we,  who 
knew  (jouir  de)  his  good  qualities  andwarm  affection, 
feel  more  than  any  one  how  much  he  deserved  the 
regrets  of  everybody.  May  his  virtues  continue  to 
exist  (revivre)  in  you,  that,  when  God  shah  call  me 
back  to  Him,  I  may  die  vdth  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  you  and  your  sister  may  hereafter  show  that  his 
example  has  brought  forth  good  fruit  in  you. 

To  provide  for,  pourvoir  à  ; 

Hereafter,  un  jour. 
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Thèmes  sur  l'accord  du  verbe  avec  son  sujet. 

It  is  vanity  and  ambition  that  cause  us  tlie  most 
vexation. — Art  thou,  asked  Minos,  that  Alexander  who 
devastated  the  world  ?  Yes,  answered  he,  I  am  that 
Alexander,  who  was  feared  like  a  god  on  earth,  and 
who  now  sees  cleaiiy  that  ail  mortals  are  equal. — 
Thou  or  I  shall  die,  said  Damon  to  Pythias  ;  Hve  for 
thy  wif e  and  thy  ehildren  ;  it  is  I  who  will  sacrifice 
myself. — It  is  not  our  riches  (pi.)  that  will  relie ve  our 
sufferings  in  the  moment  of  death  ;  but  the  remem- 
brance  of  our  good  works  (œuvres). — Who  would  take 
care  of  an  old  sickly  father,  if  his  ehildren  would  not 
(ce  ri  est)  ? — How  beautiful  is  the  aspect  of  renewed 
(renaissant)  nature  !  Could  it  be  possible  that  I  should 
be  the  only  one  who  finds  (prendre)  pleasure  in  admir- 
ing  it  ? — The  crowd  of  courtiers  who  surrounded  the 
emperor  did  no-t  allow  him  to  see  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  and  a  great  number  of  unhappy  persons  who 
sought  to  approach  him,  to  obtain  justice,  were  thrust 
away  by  those  despicable  men. — An  army  of  Gauls 
penetrated  into  Italy,  and  captured  even  the  city  of 
Rome,  but,  although  so  numerous,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed  in  taking  the  Capitol. — Whatever  Rousseau  may 
say,  the  greatest  number  (la  plupart)  of  travellers 
agrée  in  the  opinion  (s'accordent  à  dire)  that  barbarous 
nations  are  more  unhappy  than  civilized  people. — 
More  than  half  of  the  troops  who  would  hâve  passed 
the  Berezina  perished  in  that  river.  The  greater 
part  threw  themselves  into  the  stream,  and  were  not 
able  to  reach  the  shore. 

Vexation,  désagrément; 

Relieve,  adoucir. 

The  reserve,  the  modesty  of  Turenne,  struck  ail 
who  had  seen  how  (que)  his  courage,  his  intrepidity  in 
battle  (pi.),  overcame  (surmonter)  every  obstacle. — 
Neither  high  nor  low,  rich  nor  poor,  can  escape  death. 
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We  may  very  well  compare  Molière  and  Bacine,  both 
(V un  et  Vautre)  had  a  profound  knovvledge  of  the  human 
neart. — Truth,  like  light,  is  immutable  and  eternal. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  develops  its  strength  only 
by  exercise. — Augustus  or  Louis  shall  receive  the  first 
prize  ;  nevertheless  neither  of  them  could  take  the  pri- 
vate  lessons  which  most  of  the  scholars  hâve  had. — 
Ignorance  or  error  may  be  (servir  de)  an  excuse  for 
many  a  fault. — A  greeting,  a  word,  a  smile,  ought  to 
conciliate  disunited  friends. — The  Baron  F.  or  the 
Councillor  N.  will  accompany  the  prince  as  secretary. 
The  orator,  the  poet,  in  one  word  the  men  of  genius, 
flee  from  towns  and  seek  the  great  scènes  of  nature. — ■ 
More  than  one  brave  soldier  lias  paid  with  (de)  his 
life  (for)  a  slight  fault  of  the  gênerai. — The  mildness, 
the  benignity  (clémence)  of  Henry  IV.  hâve  been 
praised  by  ail  historians,  but  uhfortunately  his  firm- 
ness,  his  détermination,  in  resisting  certain  passions, 
did  not  correspond  with  them  (?/). 

Neither  of  them,  ni  Vun  ni  Vautre  ; 

Praised,  vanté  ; 

In  resisting,  à  combattre. 


Récapitulation. 

(Louis  IX.  (menaced  with  (de)  death  oij  tlie  Sultan  of 
Egypt)  to  his  son.) 

It  is  thou,  my  son,  who  speakest  to  me  ;  I  know 
thee  by  thy  words.  Thy  courage,  thy  bravery,  find 
nothing  impossible  ;  my  people  honor  thèse  virtues 
in  thee  ;  but  France,  as  well  as  thy  father,  expects  still 
more  from  thee.  Thou  wilt  soon  be  king  ;  it  is  thou 
who  wilt  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  the  sceptre.  May 
my  last  advice  and  my  last  prayer  engrave  themselves 
upon  (dans)  thy  heart.  Consider  that  many  a  danger 
is  now  threatening  thee  ;  avoid  them,  my  son,  and  acld 
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to  tlie  little  good  which  I  liave  accomplished  tliat 
which  I  could  not  do. 

Thou  knowest  thy  duties  to  thy  mother  ;  thou  seest 
liow  far  lier  love,  lier  tenderness  for  us,  has  led  lier  ; 
it  is  thou  who  must  console  lier,  when  I  am  (fut)  no 
more.  Honor  thy  grandmother  ;  my  people,  whom 
she  has  governed  with  wisdom  during  my  absence, 
and  I,  particularly,  owe  much  to  lier.  France,  ail 
Europe,  admires  lier  virtues  and  her  intellect  (esprit)  ; 
banish  from  thy  court  the  crowd  of  flatterers  that  be- 
siege  the  ear  of  the  king.  It  is  the  flatterer  and  the 
impious  that  hâve  destroyed  so  many  princes.  It  is 
those  thou  must  fly  from,  above  ail.  Respect  the 
rights  of  the  Pope  ;  but  if  lie  would  impose  on  thee 
an  unjust  war,  resist  him,  and  be  a  Christian  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  king.  Permit  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
every  one  of  thy  subjects,  to  approach  thee  without 
fear.  Hâve  compassion  on  their  sufferings,  be  proud 
of  their  love  ;  in  one  word,  live  for  thy  people,  and  not 
for  thy  court  ;  by  making  them  happy,  thou  shalt  be 
so  thyself. 

"Without  fear,  sans  alarmes  ; 

To  hâve  compassion,    compatir  à. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  des  régimes. 

Give  your  hand  to  this  child  or  it  will  f ail. — Alexan- 
der  gave  back  to  Porus  ail  that  lie  had  taken  from 
him. — How  could  you  write  so  offensive  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  without  having  certain  proofs  of  his  alleged 
fault? — The  Marquis  de  Feuquières  implored  Louis 
XIV.  to  pardon  at  least  to  his  son,  the  faults  which 
lie  himself  wished  to  expiate  with  (de)  his  blood. — It 
is  to  you,  Sir,  that  I  address  myself  to  claim  a  service 
from  your  friend  ship,  on  which  (dont)  my  future  hap- 
piness  dépends  ;  it  is  from  you  alone  that  I  expect  it. 
— I  hâve  never  seen  you,  nor  spoken  to  you  for  many 
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years,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  tliat  you  hâve 
not  forgotten  me,  and  I  know  tliat  you  seek  and  use 
every  opportunity  of  doing  good. — Spain  could  not 
hâve  resisted  alone  the  power  of  the  emperor. — Philip 
II.  had  an  idéal  of  kingly  power,  according  to  which, 
m  en  had  no  value  except  as  the  servile  instruments  of 
his  arbitrary  will  ;  his  despotic  pride  was  offended  by 
every  expression  that  seemed  a  little  too  free. 

To  use,  mettre  à  profit; 

Had  no  value,  n'avaient  de  valeur  que  ; 

Allège  d,  prétendu. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploie  des  régimes. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  I  hâve  read 
with  sincère  pleasure  the  work  of  our  friend,  of  which 
you  made  mention,  and  which  you  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended  to  me.  The  author  himself  was  liere  last 
week.  I  hâve  heard  him  read  some  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful  poems,  and  I  made  him  repeat  several  over  again, 
so  charming  did  I  find  them.  I  hâve  even  heard 
many  (bien  des  gens)  praise  them  who  are  not  in  the 
least  his  friends  ;  amongst  others  the  two  brothers  N.r 
to  whom  I  gave  them  to  read,  concealing  from  them, 
at  first,  the  name  of  the  author,  which  would,  perhaps, 
hâve  made  them  give  (porter)  another  judgment  ; 
when  I  informed  them  (faire  connaître)  of  it,  I  saw 
them  express  great  astonishment.  I  may  add  to  this 
testimony,  so  flattering  for  our  friend,  that  of  several 
literary  persons  who  are  good  connoisseurs.  They  ail 
agrée  as  to  the  author's  high  merit.  You  will  enjoy, 
I  am  sure,  as  I  do,  the  pleasure  which  this  brilliant 
success  will  cause  our  friend. 

To  agrée,  être  d'accord,  s'accorder. 

Approach,  my  children,  said  Mithridates  to  his  sons. 
I  will  rather  inform  you  of  my  plans  and  request  your 
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ad  vice  (vous  demander  conseil),  than  undertake  so  diffi- 
cuit  a  task  alone.  I  believe  you  may  be  useful  to  me. 
I  confess  that  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  thought  it  easy  to 
vaiiquish  tlie  Romans,  I  dared  to  attack  them,  and  I 
was  defeated.  It  would,  perliaps,  hâve  been  glorious 
to  die  for  our  country  ;  but,  to  avenge  it,  I  preferred 
to  save  my  life  ; — so  I  fled,  but  I  shall  no  longer  wait 
to  efface  that  ignominy.  I  am  anxious  to  meet  our 
proud  enemy  again,  and  I  request  you  to  assist  me  in 
that  enterprise.  You  ask  for  victory,  and  you  hâve 
determined  not  to  rest  until  (avant  que)  the  last  Roman 
shall  be  (subj.)  expelled  from  the  country.  It  is  not 
hère  that  I  think  of  fighting  against  the  enemy,  but 
(cest)  in  Rome  itself  ;  in  that  rich  Italy  which  seems 
to  wish  to  reduce  (courber)  every  other  nation  under 
its  yoke.  (It  is)  thither  we  ought  to  march  ;  it  is  with 
this  bold  design  that  we  must  commence  a  war,  which, 
if  ail  the  signs  do  not  deceive  me,  will  terminate  with 
the  ruin  pf  our  irreconcilable  enemies. 

(It  is)  thither,  c'est  là. 


Récapitulation. 

(Marius  in  the  marshes  near  (de)  Mituwies.) 

Nature  seems  to  hâve  conspired  with  Home  for  the 
destruction  of  a  single  man.  I  désire  in  vain  to  cross 
the  sea  ;  it  drives  me  back,  and  the  earth  itself  refuses 
to  bear  me  (porter).  I  ask  the  night  to  lend  me  her 
darkness  ;  but  a  storm  breaks  out,  the  lightning 
flashes,  and  reveals  to  the  world  that  Marius  has  fled. 
Heaven  wills  that  my  misery  shall  equal  the  astonish- 
ing  prosperity  which  preceded  it  ;  and  will  make  pos- 
terity  wonder  as  much  at  my  présent  misfortunes  as 
at  my  former  triumphs.  I  shall  not  go  further.  I 
will  not  survive  my  power — it  is  not  to-day  only  that 
I  hâve  braved  death.  Shall  I  ask  a  glorious  death 
from  the  gods  ?     Forty  years  of  battle  spare  me  that 
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trouble  ;  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  immortal.  By  dying 
far  from  Home,  wliich  I  hâve  served  for  so  long  a  time, 
I  shall  punish  her  for  (de)  lier  ingratitude.  It  lias 
denied  me  as  its  son  ;  I  avenge  myself  for  tliis  by  (en) 
abandoning  it  to  the  most  urgent  dangers.  Teutons  ! 
Cimbri  !  Gauls  !  unité  now,  and  make  Kome  repent  of 
my  deatli  !  profit  by  my  absence  to  attack  lier  ;  no- 
bocly  can  lielp  (secourir)  her,  now  that  my  arm  fails 
her. 

What  do  I  say  ?  Who  will  answer  me  for  Sylla  ? 
Will  lie  not  take  advantage  of  my  deatli  to  assume 
the  government  ?  My  despair  would  lielp  his  pride  ; 
he  would  give  tlianks  to  the  gods  for  it  ;  his  best 
friend  could  not  serve  him  better.  No  ;  however  great 
may  be  the  sufferiugs  from  which  death  would  deliver 
me,  I  will  show  the  world  that  I  am  Marins  by  (en) 
daring  still  to  live  ;  and  however  great  the  misfortune 
wliich  may  still  fall  upon  me,  I  cannot  yield  (céder)  to 
my  enemy  ;  I  will  live  till  I  hâve  had  the  senate  re- 
voke  my  sentence — till  I  hâve  made  Sylla  espiate  his 
crime.  I  will  bear  my  fate  (destinée)  ;  I  will  see 
whether  misfortune  is  more  immovable  (constant)  than 
myself. 

Today  only,  cT  aujourd'hui  ; 

Help,  seconder. 


Thèmes  sur   l'emploi  des  modes  et  des  temps  de 
l'indicatif,  du  conditionnel  et  de  l'impératif. 

Rousseau  wrote  a  book,  which  had  no  forerunner 
(exemple)  and  will  never  hâve  an  imitator. — Very  early 
(de  très  bonne  heure)  this  morning  I  went  to  Mr.  D. 
Going  up-stairs,  I  met  him  just  coming  down  (qui  de- 
scendait). Are  you  coming  to  breakfast  with  me  ?  lie 
saicl.  No,  answered  I,  I  only  wanted  to  speak  a  few 
words  with  you,  but  this  I  will  do  while  (en)  walking 
with  you. — If  Henry  the  Fourth  had  lived  twenty 
years  longer,  lie  would,  without  doubt,  hâve  changed 
the  political  System  of  Europe. — If  victory  gave  every 
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thing  to  Alexancler,  it  is  also  just  to  acknowledge  that 
lie  did  every  thing  to  obtain  it  (remporter.) — How  many 
poor  are  there,  whom  one  repels  as  if  they  were  not 
so  ! — If  the  ground  were  harder,  man  could  not  culti- 
vate  it  ;  if  it  were  softer,  it  could  not  bear  him. — I  will 
corne  to  see  you  to-morrow,  if  the  state  of  my  health 
permits,  but  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  spend  the  whole  evening  with  you. — Yester- 
day  they  were  still  uncertain  whether  the  feast  could 
take  place  {avoir  lien),  but  to-day  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  (en). 

Longer,  de  plus. 

If  Caesar  had  not  been  assassinated,  he  would  hâve 
accustomed  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Augustus,  to  his 
rule,  and  he  wTould  hâve  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  latter. — After  the  death  of  Madame  de  la 
Sablière,  who  had  received  into  her  house  (recueilli 
chez  elle)  Lafontaine  then  without  resources,  Madame 
d'Herwart  went  to  him  (le  trouver).  "I  hâve  just 
heard,  she  said,  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
you  ;  you  will  now  be  without  a  home  ;  I  corne  to 
propose  to  you  to  live  at  my  house."  "  It  is  just 
what  I  intende d  to  do,"  said  he,  quite  candidly. — 
— Deign  to  hear  me,  my  royal  master,  said  Anne 
Bullen  (Boulen)  to  Henry  VIII.,  let  the  laws  of  justice 
be  observed  in  my  cause,  do  not  suffer  my  accusers 
to  be  at  the  same  time  my  judges  ;  but  whatever  may 
happen,  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  confess  a  fault 
which  I  hâve  not  committed.  I  can  niake  great  sac- 
rifices, but  I  cannot  dishonor  my  daughter  and  my- 
self  by  an  untruth.  Ne  ver  flatter  yourself  with  (de) 
tins  unworthy  hope.  Should  I  ever  be  condemned, 
my  innocence  will  console  me,  and  I  shall  pray  (to) 
God  to  pardon  you  and  my  enemies. 

To  live  at,  s'établir  cliez  ; 

Unworthy,  indigne. 

For  (depuis)  nine  days  the  two  armies  had  faced  one 
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another  at  (tlie  distance  of)  a  musket-shot,  when 
count  Terzky  appeared  with  a  tnimpeter  before  the 
camp  of  the  Allies,  to  invite  gênerai  Arnheim  to  a 
conférence.  He  said  that  "WaÛenstein  had  corne  to 
conclude  an  eternal  peace  with  the  Swedes,  that  he 
intended  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one  ;  that  ail 
this  was  in  his  power,  and  that  if  they  should  hesi- 
tate  in  Yienna  to  ratify  it,  he  intended  to  unité  with 
the  (dat.)  Swedes. — Plato  says  that  hope  is  the  dream 
of  a  waking  person. — "Will  you  take  my  excuse  to  your 
brother-in-law  ;  he  wrote  to  me  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month  a  letter  which  I  hâve  not  yet  answered. — 
O  prince  !  do  not  let  thyself  be  deceived  by  flattery 
and  homage  :  they  soon  will  tell  thee  that  thou 
art  omnipotent,  they  will  tell  thee  that  thou  art 
worshippecl  by  the  people.  Listen  :  when  Nero  poi- 
soned  his  brother  they  told  him  that  he  had  saved 
Eome  ;  when  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  his  wife,  they 
praised  his  love  of  justice  ;  when  he  killed  his  own 
mother,  they  kissed  his  murderous  hands  and  ran  to 
the  temple  (to)  thank  (rendre  grâces  aux)  the  gods. 

To  face,  être  en  face  ; 

At  .  .  .  musket-shot,  à  une  portée  de  mousquet  ; 

Waking,  éveillé. 

A  crow  carried  away  in  his  claws  (serre)  a  pièce  of 
poisoned  méat,  which  the  gardener  had  provided  for 
the  cats  of  his  neighbor.  He  was  just  about  to  de- 
vour  it  upon  an  old  oak,  when  a  fox  came  gliding 
toward  him,  and  called  out  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  bird 
of  Jupiter  !  " — "  For  whom  dost  thou  take  me  ?  "  asked 
the  crow. — "  For  whom  do  I  take  thee  ?  "  repliée!  the 
fox  ;  "  art  thou  not  the  mighty  eagle  who  daily  comest 
down  from  (de  la  droite  de)  Jupiter,  upon  this  oak  to 
feed  me  ?  "Why  dost  thou  hicle  thyself  (dissimuler)  ? 
Do  I  not  see  in  thy  victorious  cla^s  the  wished  for 
gïft,  which  thy  god  continues  to  send  me  through 
thee?"  The  astonished  crow  rejoiced  exceedingly 
to  be  taken  for  an  eagie.  "  I  will  not,  thought  he, 
undeceive  the  fox."     In  his  stupid  generosity  he  let 
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his  prey  fall  down,  and  flew  proudly  away.  The  fox 
laughingly  seized  the  méat,  and  devoured  it  with  a 
m  alignant  joy.  But  the  pleasure  was  soon  changed 
into  pain,  the  poison  began  to  act  and  the  fox  perishecl. 

Stupid,  sot  ; 

To  fly  away,  s'envoler. 

Alexander  made  his  entry  into  Babylon  with  a 
state  (pompe)  which  snrpassed  ail  that  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  To  make  his  name  more  celebrated  than 
even  that  of  Bacchus  himself,  he  penetrated  into 
India  ;  but  he  whom  neither  déserts,  nor  rivers,  nor 
mountains  could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his 
soldiers,  who  demanded  rest.  He  brought  back  his 
army  by  another  way,  and  subdued  ail  the  nations 
whom  he  encountered  in  his  retreat.  He  returned 
to  Babylon  feared  and  honored,  not  like  a  conqueror 
but  like  a  god  ;  but  that  empire,  which  he  had  con- 
quered,  dicl  not  last  longer  than  his  life,  which  was 
short.  He  died  at  the  âge  of  thirty-three  years. 
without  having  time  to  regulate  his  affairs.  But  that 
which  was  most  unhappy  was,  that  he  left  gênerais 
whom  he  had  taught  to  live  only  for  war.  He  fore- 
saw  to  what  atrocious  scènes  they  would  give  them- 
selves  up,  when  he  should  no  longer  be  in  the  world  ; 
and  from  the  fear  that  they  should  contradict  him, 
he  dared  neither  to  choose  his  successor,  nor  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  But  he  foretold  that  his 
friends  would  celebrate  his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 
His  empire  was  divided,  his  whole  house  was  de- 
stroyed,  the  ancient  dominions  of  his  ancestors  were 
allotted  to  another  family. 

If  he  had  remained  quietly  in  Macedonia,  the 
grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  hâve  tempted  his 
gênerais,  and  lie  could  then  hâve  left  to  his  children 
the  possessions  of  their  fathers.  But  because  he  had 
been  too  powerful,  he  became  the  ruin  of  his  house. 
This  was  the  glorious  fruit  of  so  many  conquests. 
To  be  allotted,  échoir  en  partage. 
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Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  du  subjonctif. 

(Columbus  to  the  Jcing  of  Spain.) 

I  charge  Diego  Mendez  with  thèse  papers,  so  that 
your  Majesty  may  hear  what  rich  gold  mines  I  hâve 
discovered  in  Veragua.  It  would  hâve  been  désirable 
that  I  should  hâve  left  my  brother  at  the  river  Berlin  ; 
but  Providence  has  not  permitted  that  I  should  fulfil 
that  plan.  It  is,  however,  sunicient  for  me  that  your 
Majesty  should  hâve  the  glory  and  the  advantage  of 
the  whole,  and  that  the  first  colony  should  be  estab- 
lished  by  some  one  more  fortunate  than  the  poor  Co- 
lumbus.  In  case  Mendez  should  reach  Spain,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  your  Majesty  will  hear  (riapprenne) 
with  pleasure  that  I  hâve  discovered  hère  a  world, 
the  largest  that  imagination  can  depict,  or  that  avarice 
ever  has  wished  for. — But  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
paper  or  the  language  of  any  mortal  will  be  able  to 
describe  the  sufferings  of  my  body  and  of  my  soûl.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  pen  to  depict  the  misery  and  the 
dangers  of  my  son,  of  my  brother,  and  of  my  friends. 
It  is  more  than  nine  months  since  we  lay  on  the  un- 
covered  decks  of  our  ships,  wrecked  on  (échoué  sur)  the 
coast.  The  only  soldiers  who  remained  healthy,  re- 
volted  under  Ferras  of  Seville  ;  there  are  only  a  few 
who  remain  faithful  to  me,  and  I  must  still  fear  that 
they  will  soon  be  taken  from  me  by  death,  because 
they  languish  without  medicine  and  often  without 
food  in  this  unhealthy  climate,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
relieve  their  sufferings  whatever  I  may  do.  I  sin- 
cerely  regret  that  their  faithfulness  has  exposed  them 
to  such  misery;  but  nevertheless  I  esteem  myself 
happy  that  they  do  honor  to  the  Spanish  naine  by 
their  noble  endurance  (constance). 

The  cleck,  le  pont  ; 

Healthy,  bien  portant. 

Far  from  being  soothed  by  any  consolation,  those 
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sufferings  are  aggravated  by  so  many  other  circum- 
stances,  that  tliey  hâve  made  of  me  the  most  pitiable 
nian  that  can  be  seen  ;  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  live 
much  longer  in  tins  situation.  It  almost  seems  that 
justice  (art.  def.)  and  pity  are  no  longer  upon  this 
earth  ;  that  they  hâve  retired  to  heaven  ; — or  must  I 
believe  that  I  hâve  committed  a  crime  by  mailing  for 
Spain  the  most  important  discovery  that  lias  ever  been 
made  ?  Before  I  undertook  this  enterprise,  they  in- 
sulted  (à)  my  zeal  and  my  hope  ;  now  I  must  fear  that 
the  empty  (vain)  title  of  perpétuai  viceroy  and  admi- 
rai hâve  made  (ne)  me  odious  to  the  Spaniards. 

I  would  rather  that  Bovadilla  had  assassinated  me 
than  that  he  should  hâve  sent  (inf.)  me  to  Spain,  cov- 
ered  with  (de)  chains,  without  hearing  my  defence, 
and  without  any  one  being  able  to  accuse  me  of  the 
least  crime.  Will  any  one  prétend  (cond.)  to  say  that 
I  hâve  merited  such  treatment  ?  Ùnhappily  I  must 
believe  this,  even  though  your  Majesty  renders  me  jus- 
tice ;  and  I  believe  that  I  hâve  done  enough  of  good 
to  Spain  to  make  (pour  que)  my  enemies  ashamed 
(avoir  honte)  of  such  calumny  ;  but  however  great  my 
misfortunes  may  be,  and  whatever  trials  the  wicked- 
ness  of  my  enemies  may  still  reserve  for  me,  I  wish 
that  the  remembrance  of  this  injustice  should  die  with 
me.  I  wish  that  the  chains  with  which  (dont)  I  hâve 
been  covered,  may  be  interred  with  me,  in  case  I 
should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  hâve  a  coffin  and 
a  tomb. 

I  woulcl  rather,  j'aurais  mieux  aimé  ; 

Trial,  épreuve,  f.  • 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  du  subjonctif. 

May  (pouvoir)  truth,  find  an  asylum  in  your  pages  ! 
May  every  one  of  you  promise  never  to  natter  and 
never  to  deceive  ! — Do  you  not  know  that  liberality  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  rich  ? — Do  you  know,  gentlemen, 
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whether  (que)  the  prince  is  travelling  in  Italy?  If 
such  is  the  case,  do  you  know  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
meeting  there  liis  enemies  who  are  lying  in  wait 
(être  au  guet)  in  Rome  ? — We  live  as  if  we  were  alone 
in  the  world,  and  as  if  (que)  the  world  had  been  cre- 
ated  only  for  us. — Attica  (VAttique)  was  not  enough 
for  Alcibiades,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  a 
great  empire,  which  wonld  hâve  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer  others. — Elsewhere  it  is  art  which  imitâtes  na- 
ture, but  in  the  valley  of  Tempe,  on  the  contrary,  one 
could  believe  (on  dirait)  that  nature  sought  to  imitate 
art. — St.  Louis  was  just  and  firm  in  ail  political  trans- 
actions, so  that  his  enemies  did  not  trust  (se  fier)  him 
less  than  his  own  subjects. — In  circumstances  so  diffi- 
cult,  you  must  act  in  such  a  manner  that  even  your 
adversaries  may  be  obliged  to  esteem  you. — Lucan 
was  one  of  Nero's  favorites,  till  he  had  the  impru- 
dence to  dispute  (with)  him  the  prize  for  (de)  poetry. 
— Stay  hère  till  I  return. — Mad.  d'Epinay  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains  for  her  friends,  so  she  well 
deserved  that  they  should  in  return  (à  leur  tour)  show 
her  (avoir  pour  elle)  some  attentions. 

To  enable,  mettre  en  état. 

You  blâme,  said  Voltaire  to  Lord  Harvey,  my  pré- 
dilection for  Louis  XIY.  ;  but  name  to  me  any  other 
monarch  who  lias  invited  so  many  distinguished 
strangers  into  his  land,  and  who  amongst  his  own 
people  lias  more  encouraged  merit. — So  you  hâve 
thought  (croire)  me  culpable  !  then  I  understand  why 
(que)  you  hâve  received  me  with  such  indifférence  ;  it 
is  only  a  pity  that  I  did  not  suspect  it,  that  I  might 
hâve  Justine d  myself. — My  friend  wrote  to  me  lately 
that  he  had  employed  ail  possible  means  to  convince 
the  prince  of  his  repentance,  but  that  he  remained 
inflexible.  I  answered  him  that  lie  must  hâve  pa- 
tience, and  le  ave  to  his  friends  the  charge  (le  soin)  of 
speaking  for  him. — Servilius  accused  in  (de)  this  man- 
ner, did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  his  ruin  (ne) 
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was  resolved  (upon)  ;  but  after  some  of  the  most 
moderate  of  the  people  had  told  him  (crié)  to  take 
courage,  and  to  continue  his  defence,  he  regained 
hope. — I  hâve  not  heard  that  a  battle  lias  been 
fought,  it  is  not  possible  that  one  should  hâve  re- 
ceived  the  news  of  it  so  soon  as  yesterday. — The 
count  was  interred  yesterday,  and  his  unhappy 
daughter,  who  will  arrive  to-day,  does  not  even  know 
that  he  has  been  ill. — Admitted,  that  a  new  artist 
should  form,  from  a  marble  block,  the  Yenus  de 
Medici,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvédère,  well  (eh  bien),  I 
maintain  that  there  will  be  found  envious  persons 
enough  to  dispute  his  glory. 

Fouglit,  livré,  dans  livrer  bataille. 

You  know  the  three  brothers  N.,  do  y  ou  not  ?  The 
most  distinguished  of  them  (d'entre  eux),  who  was 
formerly  in  Paris,  was  considered  by  Cuvier  as  the 
most  distinguished  naturalist  known  to  him  ;  he  is 
now  the  most  celebrated  of  ail  the  professors  who  are 
the  glory  of  our  universities.  The  second  is  a  lawyer, 
and  it  is  the  youngest  who  has  become  a  soldier. — I 
gave  (faire)  to  this  singular  letter  the  best  answer  I 
could,  but  it  is  probable  it  has  not  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  petitioner  ;  for  I  hâve  heard  nothing 
more  of  him  ;  neither  do  I  know  that  he  has  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  another. — God  grant  (vouloir)  that 
my  presentiment  may  not  be  fulfilled  (se  réaliser).  O, 
could  I  avert  the  danger  which  threatens  a  life  so 
dear! — Notwithstanding  the  French  army  had  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  Bussia,  so  that  it  seemecl 
impossible  to  raise  a  new  one  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
emperor  in  the  spring  again  marched  into  Germany, 
at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  without  waiting  to 
be  (qu'on)  attacked,  he  fought  the  bloody  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Boutzen,  which  decided  nothing.  Many 
persons  believe  that  if  lie  had  remainèd  near  the 
Bhine,  and  had  limited  himself  to  the  defence  of  that 
line,  lie  woulcl  hâve  been  invincible. — At  the  news  of 
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the  death  of  Franklin,  the  constituent  assembly  or- 
dained  that  ail  the  members  sliould  put  on  mourning 
for  three  days. — Augustus  ordained  that  the  vétérans 
should  receive  their  reward  in  money  and  not  in  land. 

To  liear  notliing  more,  ne  plus  entendre  parler  ; 

For,  durant  {trois  jours)  ; 

To  put  on  mourning,  porter  le  deuil. 


Récapitulation. 

Whatever  may  hâve  been  said,  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  the  Greeks,  still  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
their  history  owes  its  lustre  only  to  the  genius  of  the 
celebrated  men  who  hâve  written  it.  Where  is  the 
nian,  who  casting  his  eye  (pi.)  upon  the  Greek 
nation  would  not  do  lier  the  justice  of  recognizing 
that  she  lias  often  risen  above  the  average  grandeur 
of  humanity  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  we  sonietinies  per- 
ceive  there  a  whole  race  noble  as  Epaminondas  and 
just  as  Aristides  ?  Could  Sallust  deny  (cond.)  that 
Marathon,  Thermopylse  (les),  Salamis,  Platea,  the  re- 
treat  of  the  ten  thousand,  and  so  many  other  heroic 
actions,  were  (ne)  much  above  the  praise  which  his- 
torians  gave  them  ?  Hâve  we  then  forgotten  that 
the  Romans  conquered  Greece  only  by  means  of  the 
Greeks  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  could  not  défend  them- 
selves  at  that  time,  so  much  were  they  divided.  But 
if  the  Romans  had  attacked  them  in  the  time  of  their 
strength,  and  if  they  had  encountered  such  (ces) 
gênerais,  such  soldiers,  such  citizens  as  had  triumphed 
over  Xerxes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  event 
would  hâve  (ne)  been  quite  différent. 

A  particular  praise  which  Greece  merits,  is  that 
she  lias  produced  the  greatest  men  whose  rnemory 
history  préserves.  One  seeks  in  vain  'in  the  Roman 
republic  for  heroes  who  can  be  compared  with  them. 
It  seems  that  the  Roman  grandeur  is  the  work  of  the 
whole  republic.      There  we  see  no  citizen,  who  so 
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rises  above  liis  century,  and  above  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
state,  as  to  give  it  a  new  form.  It  seems  to  us  tliat 
eàeh  Roman  was  great  only  through  the  merit  and 
the  strength  of  the  governntent,  and  that  the  greatest 
men  of  whoni  Eome  boasts,  were  only  (de)  some  steps 
before  (devance?')  the  others.  In  Greece,  on  the  con- 
trary,  however  defective  the  government  may  hâve 
been,  it  happened  many  a  tinie  that  mighty  and 
créative  minds  were  seen  who  opposed  the  force  of 
custoni  and  opened  for  theinselves  a  new  road.  Greece 
has  suffered  no  misfortune  that  was  not  predicted 
long  before  by  one  of  lier  great  men  ;  but  where  is 
the  Koman  who  foretold  that  the  victories  of  the 
Republic  would  hasten  her  ruin  ? 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  free,  and  even 
before  they  were  completely  subjugated,  they  became 
the  meanest  slaves  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  conquered  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  were  inconsolable  because  liberty  had 
been  taken  from  them,  and  far  from  becoming  accus- 
tomed  (subj.j  se)  to  submission,  they  continuaUy  ré- 
sistée! until  they  regained  (recouvrer)  for  a  time  their 
liberty  under  the  successors  of  thèse  princes. 

To  lise  above,  s'élever  au-dessus. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  de  l'infinitif. 

I  niuch  fear  that  I  hâve  been  deceived  by  this  clever 
impostor  (fourbe).  I  confess  that  I  hâve  been  wrong 
to  give  him  my  confidence  ;  I  wish  that  you  may  be 
more  prudent. — "What  crime  hâve  they  committed  to 
be  treated  thus  ?  They  are  certainly  right  to  use  ail 
means  of  liberating  themselves  (d'échapjoer  à)  from 
such  tyranny. — On  seeing  an  éléphant,  one  would  not 
believe  that  he  is  able  to  sustain  a  long  and  rapid 
walk  (marche). — Turenne  was  feared  by  his  enemies 
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without  being  liated  by  them. — I  confess  that  I  Lave 
been  mistaken,  but  what  must  be  done  now?  To 
whom  shall  I  address  myself  ?  What  sliall  I  do  (s'y 
prendre)  to  repair  my  fault  ? — "We  cannot  boast  of  the 
happiness  of  a  man  before  bis  death  ;  for,  after  having 
been  long  favored  by  fortune,  he  may  yet  become  ac- 
quainted  with  unhappiness. — After  Charles  XII.  had 
triunrphed  for  nine  years  over  (de)  ail  his  enemies, 
fortune  left  him  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa.;  and  having 
lost  every  hope  of  sustaining  himself  in  Russia  against 
an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  (sing.),  he  fled  to  Tur- 
key. — I  wish  with  (de)  ail  my  heart  that  I  may  find  an 
opportunity  to  oblige  you  ;  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  me  to  prove  to  you  how  much  I  regret  having 
offended  you.  If  I  knew  how  to  recover  your  friend- 
ship,  I  would  not  avoid  (craindre)  the  greatest  sacrifice 
to  attain  that  end. 

One  would  believe,  on  dirait  ; 

Become  acquainted,  apprendre  à  connaître. 

O  gocls  !  said  Augustus,  after  the  discovery  of  a  new 
conspiracy,  to  whom  shall  I  now  trust  my  secrets  and 
my  life  ?  Take  back  the  power  which  I  hâve  received 
from  you,  if,  instead  of  procuring  me  new  friends,  it 
aliénâtes  from  me  the  hearts  of  my  subjects.  For  me, 
nothing  is  secure  ;  he  who  can  do  everything,  has 
everything  to  fear.  But  before  I  complain,  I  will  look 
into  myself  to  see  whether  I  deserve  to  be  spared. 
No  !  far  from  being  innocent,  I  hâve  shed  streams  of 
blood.  After  having  vanquished  Antony,  his  parti- 
sans were  pursued  and  banished  by  me.  My  guardian 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  my  revenge.  To  commit  such 
crimes  is  to  justify  the  conspiracies  (complot)  of  one's 
enemies.  I  cannot  accuse  Fortune  of  injustice,  seeing 
that  it  gives  arms  to  my  own  house  against  me.  I 
must  expérience  (soiiffrir)  ingratitude,  after  having 
been  myself  ungrateful. 

Look  into  myself,  rentrer  en  moi-même  ; 

Far  from,  lien  loin  de. 
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Thèmes  sur  le  participe  présent  et  l'adjectif  verbal. 

Two  vessels  rapidly  cleaving  (fendre)  the  waves  and 
flying  from  tlie  storm,  whose  tlireatening  voice  was 
already  howling  (gronder)  around  them,  encleavored 
to  reach  tlie  sliore.  The  winds  whistling  in  tlie  cord- 
age oppose  tlieir  efforts  (manœuvre).  Already  tlie 
foanring  waves  trace  furrows  upon  tlie  wide  surface  of 
tlie  sea,  the  trembling  birds  gathering  in  groups,  and 
flying  with  rapid  wings,  the  animais  seeking  shelter 
at  hazard,  the  lightning  flashing  from  time  to  tirae, 
and  spreading  a  light  over  the  dark  clouds,  the  thun- 
der  rolling  over  our  heads,  the  earth  trembling  Trader 
our  feet,  rain,  mixed  with  hail,  falling  in  (par)  tor- 
rents— that  is  (voilà)  the  terrible  sight  which  shakes 
our  courage.  What  will  become  of  our  trembling 
niariners  ?  Ah  !  if  they  had  wished  it,  they  could 
hâve  escaped  the  devouring  élément.  A  crow  flying 
about  near  the  coast  had  announced  the  storm  by  its 
mournful  eroaking.  Whilst  the  seamen  are  trying  to 
furl  (carguer)  the  sails,  the  tottering  masts  fait.  The 
tlireatening  waves,  rising  far  (bien)  above  the  vessels, 
threaten  at  every  moment  to  swallow  them  up.  Trem- 
bling at  the  idea  of  seeing  themselves  dashed  against 
the  rocks  upon  (bordant)  the  shore,  our  brave  sailors 
fling  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  swimming  inces- 
santly,  they  at  last  reach  the  land  in  a  dying  state 
(presque  mourant). 

Tlireatening,  mugissant  ; 

The  eroaking,  .  les  croassements  ; 
To  threaten,  menacer  ; 

To  clash,  jeter. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  du  participe  présent 
et  du  gérondif. 

"Wliy  do  they  (on)  blâme  my  proceedings  against 
the  tyrant  of  Cyprus  ?  said  Eichard  Cœur  de  Lion  to 
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the  emperor.  In  avenging  myself  upon  him,  I  hâve 
delivered  liis  subjects  from  tlie  yoke  under  which  lie 
oppressed  them,  and  in  disposing  of  my  conquests  I 
only  exercised  my  riglit. — Dionysius  (Denys)  wrote  to 
Plato,  asking  him  to  spare  him  in  his  discourses  ;  tlie 
philosopher  answered  :  "  I  hâve  no  (le)  time  to  think 
of  Dionysius." — In  rising  before  dawn,  said  Rousseau, 
my  first  wish  was,  that  no  letters  or  visitors  should 
disturb  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. — William  III.  un- 
derstood  nearly  ail  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  lie 
did  not  speak  any  well,  because  he  had  more  renec- 
tion  than  imagination. — Voltaire  wrote  thus  to  the 
Marquis  of  Aiguillon  :  "  Knowing  well  your  kindness 
toward  me,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor.  A  tall 
and  line-looking  young  man,  who  is  intelligent  (avoir 
de  V esprit)  and  loves  poetry,  lias  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  be  (s'aviser  de  se  faire)  presented  to  me,  and  when 
lie  heard  me  speak  of  you,  he  requested  me  to  recom- 
mend  him  to  you.  Ail  my  protestations  having  corne 
to  nothing  (ne  servir  de  rien),  I  hâve  decided  to  give 
him  this  letter  for  you." — Yesterday  I  saw  your  friend 
running  to  the  théâtre.  I  called  to  him,  but  he  was 
in  too  great  a  hurry  (être  trop  pressé)  to  be  willing 
(inf.)  to  stay. — This  man  pays  for  ail  his  goods  in 
ready  money,  knowing  very  well  that  the  nierchant 
will  reduce  the  priée  (faire  des  prix  plus  modérés)  upon 
(à)  that  condition.  The  confidence  which  he  enjoys 
increases  (va  s' augmentant)  daily. 

I  hâve  only  exercised,  je  n'ai  fait  qu'user  de  ; 

Should  disturb,  ne  vinssent  troubler  ; 

Ready  money,  comptant. 

(Syïïa,  abdicating  his  dictatorship,  endeavors  to  excuse 
his  tyranny.) 

Hear  me,  citizens,  soldiers,  senators  !  In  laying 
down  (me  dépouiller)  my  power,  I  will  give  {rendre) 
you  (an)  account  of  the  use  I  hâve  made  of  it. 
Pontus,   Epirus,  and  Greece,  which  fought  in  vain 
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against  Rome,  now  recognize  lier  doniinion.  When 
the  kings  of  Africa  revolted  against  you,  I  pnnished 
theni  hj  dethroning  them,  and  now  that  I  hâve  con- 
quered  Jugurtha  and  Mithriclates,  you  must  admit 
that  I  hâve  done  more  than  I  promised.  But  as 
simple  military  glory  did  not  suffice  for  me,  I  sought 
for  what  was  dnrabie  and  more  usefui,  by  proposing 
to  myself  to  put  (an)  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  Eome. 
The  republic,  expiring  under  the  blows  of  lier  own 
children,  claimed  my  arm.  I  was  ma  de  dictator, 
because  I  saw  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  saving 
her.  After  I  had  given  bàck  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
power,  the  people  returned  to  (their)  duty.  Eome 
ne  ver  saw  me  aspire  (part,  pv.)  to  the  favor  of  the 
people,  or  natter  them  in  order  to  subjugate  the 
country.  By  ruling  with  severity,  I  healed  the 
wounds  of  my  country  ;  by  displaying  a  legitimate 
inflexibihty  the  state  was  saved.  By  calfing  my 
government  tyrannical  you  cannot  make  me  ashamed 
{confondre),  for  I  am  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the 
blood  Avhich  I  hâve  shed.  If  I  disregarded  {étouffer) 
the  voice  of  humanity,  I  did  so  to  make  you  obey  the 
laws.  Having  thus  governed  I  do  not  know  what 
name  history  reserves  for  me.  She  will  judge  me  one 
day,  as  Borne  does  now,  but  as  I  am  still  more  op- 
pressed  under  the  burden  of  my  power  than  you,  I 
will  myself  break  (in  pièces)  the  yoke  under  which 
you  groan  {gémir).  I  hâve  conquered  the  world  ;  it 
obeys  my  laws  ;  I  hâve  vanquished,  I  hâve  reigned, 
now  I  will  live  as  a  (en)  citizen,  as  a  simple  individual 
{particulier)  :  in  acting  thus  I  shall  shut  the  mouths 
(sing.)  of  (à)  ail  my  enemies  ;  their  hatred  cannot 
injure  my  meniory,  because  between  them  and  my- 
self there  is  my  imperishable  (T immortalité  de)  giory. 

Pontus,  le  Pont  ; 

Return  to,  rentrer  dans  le. 
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(Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.) 

I  gave  you  three  daugliters,  and  you  want  to  tear 
one  from  me,  to  sacrifice  lier.  What  answer  will  you 
make,  when  you  are  asked  why  you  immolate  lier  ? 
Shall  I  answer  for  you  ?  It  is  in  order  to  give  Helen 
back  to  Menelaus. — Will  you  do  a  praisewortliy 
action  by  paying  (for)  the  return  of  one  (tliat  is)  un- 
faithful,  with  (de)  the  blood  of  my  dying  daughter  ? 

I  liave  yet  more  to  say  (il  y  a  plus),  Sighing  in 
my  palace,  and  long  abandoned  by  you,  what  shall  I 
feel  (éprouver)  in  that  solitude,  when  I  perceive  the 
rooms  (appartements)  which  Iphigenia  inhabited,  and 
when  I  see  (part,  pr.)  that  she  is  there  no  more. 
"When  I  nowhere  find  (part,  pr.)  my  daugliter,  shall 
I  not  melt  into  tears,  exclaiming  :  O  my  daughter  ! 
it  is  thy  father  himself  who  has  delivered  thee  up  to 
death  !   ' 

Do  not  force  me,  O  my  husband,  to  see  in  you  an 
enemy  who  seeks  our  misfortune.  What  will  the 
gods  still  grant  you,  after  having  murdered  your  own 
daughter?  Will  you  dare  to  embrace  your  other 
children  when  you  return  to  Argos  ?  No,  you  will 
hâve  lost  that  right.  You  see  me  at  your  feet,  im- 
ploring  your  pity.  No,  I  (a)  tender  mother,  having 
always  been  faitliful  to  my  duties,  I  shall  not  hâve  to 
mourn  for  my  daughter,  whilst  Helen,  triumphant  and 
happy,  finds  hers  at  Sparta. 

Melt  into,  fondre  en. 


Thèmes  sur  les  participes  passés. 

The  princess,  whose  heart  and  soûl  had  been 
ripened  by  adversity,  saw  herself  taken  to  prison 
after  she  had  been  precipitated  from  the  throne.  Her 
father,  whose  virtues  she  had  honored,  by  whom  she 
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had  been  educated  in  piety,  had  ended  his  life  on  tlie 
scaffold.  Her  mother  was  taken  from  her  to  sliare 
tlie  same  fate.  Left  (for  a  time)  alone  with  lier 
brother,  slie  soon  saw  herself  separated  from  him, 
and  heard  not  long  after  (apprendre  bientôt)  the  death 
lie  had  suffered.  So  she  had  known  of  life  only  its 
sufferings  ;  she  was  ready  to  give  it  baek  to  heaven, 
when  it  was  annonnced  to  her  that  she  was  to  be 
banished.  Thèse  are  the  dreadful  trials  which  a 
princess,  born  on  the  throne,  suffered  in  lier  tender 
yonth  ;  that  is  the  éducation  she  receiyed  from  her 
misfortunes. 

Trial,  Vêpreuve. 

Thèse  two  friends  (fem.J,  who  had  not  seen  one 
another  for  so  many  years,  met  (pron.)  yesterday. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  one  another,  they  flew  into  each 
other's  arms  ;  for  a  long  time  they  did  not  speak  a 
word,  so  great  was  their  émotion;  at  length,  when 
their  transports  were  a  little  calmed,  they  spoke  of 
the  remembrances  which  their  meeting  recalled  to 
their  minds  (mémoire).  They  promised  one  another 
to  write  often,  and  pledged  their  word  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  year.  It  was  more  than  seven  years 
since  they  had  (ne)  spoken  to  one  another,  and 
neaiiy  as  long  since  they  had  written,  because  the 
position  of  their  husbands  had  not  permitted  them 
to  continue  the  relations  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
constituted  (faire)  their  happiness.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  grief  which  they  had  felt,  and  how  much 
they  now  congratulated  (féliciter,  ace.)  themselves 
that  circumstances  did  at  length  bring  them  again 


together. 


Eacli  other's,  F  une  de  F  autre 

To  meet,  se  réunir. 


The  queen  is  not  to  be  pitied,  she  has  lived  and 
died  like  a  saint. — I  hâve  received  the  maps  (carte 
géographique)   which    your   excellency  has  had  the 
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kindness  to  send  me;  they  reached  me  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  return  them  as  soon  as  I  hâve  examined 
theni. — The  mountains  hâve  risen,  and  the  valleys 
hâve  sunk  down  (s'abaisser)  to  the  place  which  the 
Almighty  assigned  to  them. — My  army  marched 
against  the  enemy  (pi.)  and  vanquished  them  in  two 
battles.  They  were  put  to  flight,  and  after  I  h  ad 
driven  them  into  their  strongholds,  and  had  sur- 
rounded  them  there,  I  devastated  their  territory,  and 
carried  immense  quantities  of  corn  to  Rome,  where 
I  re-established  abundance.  What  fault  hâve  I  then 
committed?  would  they  (on)  make  it  a  crime  in  me 
to  hâve  gained  two  victories  ? — The  town  of  Quito  is 
overhung  (dominer)  by  a  terrible  volcano,  which  lias 
often  shaken  its  foundations  (fondement). — According 
to  the  idea  I  hâve  formed  of  glory,  this  does  not 
belong  to  conquerors  who  hâve  only  succeeded  in 
winning  battles,  and  who  hâve  not  contributed  in  any 
other  way  (d'ailleurs)  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
— Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  said  Louise,  be  sorry  for 
me  (plaignez-moi)  that  I  hâve  left  y  ou  ;  after  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  husband,  I  had  in- 
tended  to  live  with  you  ;  I  had  thought  it  would  be 
delightful  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  with  you  :  but 
Providence  lias  not  permitted  this  ;  we  must  submit 
to  its  decrees  without  (a)  murmur. 

To  reach,  parvenir; 

Stronghold,  la  place  forte. 


Thèmes  sur  les  participes  passifs. 

The  pupils  whom  we  heard  read  yesterday  proved 
that  they  had  taken  much  pains  to  acquire  a  clear 
pronunciation,  and  they  had  succeeded  very  well. 
The  verses  which  I  heard  them  read  were  by  Dela- 
vigne  ;  they  are  the  same  which  I  hâve  already  heard 
read  several  timee. — The  fiowers  which  I  hâve  seen 
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drawn,  and  which  I  liave  shown  to  several  artitts, 
hâve  deserved  the  admiration  of  ail  connoisseurs. — 
The  young  girl  whom  I  hâve  seen  drawing  has  ma  de 
rapid  progress. — Years  of  idleness  are  not  worth  one 
hour  well  eniployed. — Some  captives  to  whom  Han- 
nibal  had  given  liberty  to  départ  on  parole,  had  gone 
to  Eome,  to  carry  thither  propositions  of  peace. — The 
government  of  Louis  XIV,  notwithstanding  the  faults 
of  that  prince,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  which  there 
hâve  been  in  France. — Eemember,  O  Athenians,  the 
humiliation  which  it  had  cost  you  (vous  en),  to  let 
yourselves  be  deceived  by  orators. — The  two  hours 
which  I  was  awake  last  night,  seemed  longer  to  me 
than  the  six  hours  which  I  slept. — The  f ew  days  which 
I  hâve  spent  with  you,  will  always  be  reckoned  by  me 
as  among  the  happiest  which  I  hâve  lived. — Turenne 
has  won  nearly  as  many  battles  as  he  has  fought. 
— The  resuit  of  an  enterprise  does  not  always  bring 
as  many  advantages  as  we  hoped  from  it. — When  we 
(on)  hâve  macle  ail  the  efforts  we  can  (indéf.),  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  even  though  we  hâve  not  obtained  ail 
the  success  we  wished  (incléf.)  for. — The  little  fortune 
which  this  merchant  inherited  from  his  father  has  en- 
abled  him  {suffire  à)  to  establish  a  good  business,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  enriching  himself  by  fortunate 
spéculations. 

Be  worth,  valoir. 

Pygmalion  ate  only  the  fruits  which  he  had  seen 
plucked  in  his  garden,  and  the  vegetables  which  he 
had  sown  himself,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be 
cooked. — The  letters  which  you  hâve  forgotten  to  send 
to  the  post,  hâve  only  been  taken  there  this  niornin°;, 
and  will  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination  till 
to-morrow. — Caroline,  why  hâve  you  not  brought  the 
books  which  I  begged  you  to  lend  me,  you  are  more 
forgetful  than  I  had  thought  ;  I  had  reminded  you  of 
them  yesterday. — The  more  difîiculties  Epaminondas 
found  in  the  campaign,  the  more  easily  he  surmounted 
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tliem. — Tlie  deatli  of  your  mother  lias  cost  us  manj 
tears,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  tlie  grief  wliicli  we  felt 
(en).  She  had  given  us  oui*  éducation  and  was  like  a 
mother  to  us. 

To  be  like  a  mother,  tenir  lieu  de  mère. 


Récapitulation. 

Plato  had  received  from  nature  a  robust  constitu- 
tion. His  long  and  wearisome  travels  had  weakened 
his  health,  but  lie  had  soon  re-established  it  by  strict 
diet,  and  the  only  inconvenience  which  had  remained 
to  him,  and  which  could  not  be  surmounted,  was  a 
disposition  to  melancholy,  a  disposition  which  Soc- 
rates  and  other  celebrated  men  had  like  him.  He 
spoke  slowly,  but  his  discourses  were  full  of  harmony, 
and  as  often  as  the  Athenians  heard  them  pro- 
nounced  by  his  éloquent  tongue,  they  said  that  per- 
suasion was  flowing  (antér.)  from  his  lips.  In  his 
youth  the  arts  which  he  had  endeavored  to  cultivate 
occupied  ail  his  time.  Poetry  had  charmed  him,  and 
his  imagination  would  perhaps  hâve  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  it,  if  the  reading  of  Homer,  with  whose 
verses  he  had  compared  his  own  attempts,  had  not 
induced  him  to  burn  the  latter. 

He  thought  that  the  théâtre  would  inclemnify  him 
for  (de)  this  sacrifice,  he  composed  tragédies,  but  be- 
fore  he  had  them  represented,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  and  suppressed  them,  to  study  philoso- 
phy.  Then  he  felt  a  strong  wish  to  be  useful  to  man- 
kind.  The  numerous  wars  which  Lad  taken  place, 
particularly  the  Peleponnesian  war,  had  undermined, 
(saper)  the  good  principles  and  corrupted  the  man- 
ners  (mœurs)  of  the  people.  His  ambition  was  ex- 
cited  by  the  désire  to  reform  them.  He  waited  for 
(ace.)  the  time  when  the  high  places  of  the  m  agis- 
tracy,  which  he  would  without  doubt  hâve  seen  con- 
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ferred  upon  himself,  should  enable  liim  to  manifest 
his  zeal,  but  tlie  little  (peu  de)  success  which  the 
republic  had  had  in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the  de- 
feats  which  he  had  seen  her  suffer,  ail  the  reverses 
in  which  tyranny  had  shown  itself  under  forms 
constantly  (toujours)  more  terrible,  the  thoughts  (ré- 
flexion) which  so  niany  vicissitudes  did  not  fail  to 
awaken  in  him,  soon  convinced  him  that  ail  govern- 
ments  are  infected  (atteindre)  by  incurable  diseases, 
and  that  men  will  be  happy  only  when  philosophy 
shall  hâve  imposed  upon  herself  the  task  of  ruling 
them.  Thus  he  could  not  fulfil  the  desires  which  he 
had  formed,  and  resolved  to  increase  his  Imowledge 
and  dévote  it  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
With  that  intention  (dans  cette  vue)  he  visited  Egypt 
and  Italy,  where  the  human  mind  had  made  consid- 
érable progress. 

Diet,  le  régime; 

Peloponnesian,     du  Péloponèse. 


Thèmes  sur  les  adverbes  de  qualité. 

Whilst  the  man  of  genius  is  rapidly  carried  on  to- 
ward  his  aims,  the  man  of  médiocre  talent  advances 
slowly  but  constantly. — Sylla,  (a  man  of)  passionate 
character,  violently  lecl  the  Eomans  to  liberty  ;  Augus- 
tus,  (an)  artful  (rusé)  tyrant,  led  them  gently  to 
slavery. — Can  we  say  (on )  that  a  man  is  happy,  be- 
cause  he  has  happily  attained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion? If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  read  his  heart, 
we  should  clearly  see,  that  new  desires  hâve  been 
aroused  in  him  by  his  success,  and  that  his  happiness 
is  only  apparent. — Your  feasts,  O  inhabitants  of  tli<r 
towns,  are  magnificent,  but  we  country-people  cele- 
brate  ours  merrily  and  simply  :  y  ou  enjoy  y  ours  out- 
wardly  and  superficially,  whilst  our  pleasures  are  deep 
and  true. — Conformably  to  the  marshal's  orders,  the 
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gênerai  set  off  rapidly,  and  attacked  tlie  enemy  nn- 
expectedly  ;  tlie  latter  retired  precipitately.  —  You 
took  such  a  lively  interest  in  my  cause,  you  hâve 
pleaded  so  well  for  it,  tliat  it  is  very  probable  that  I 
sliall  at  length  obtain  justice. — Do  not  be  displeased 
at  my  complaining  bitterly  ;  I  feel  very  well.  I  see 
clearly,  that  I  cannot  be  happy  hère,  and  I  beseech 
you  instantly  to  procure  me  the  means  of  leaving  this 
house  directly. — The  tulip  is  more  magnificent  than 
the  violet,  but  it  does  not  smell  so  sweet.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  a  handsome  woman,  who  has  no  other  ad- 
vantages. — Is  the  invalid  a  little  better  to-day  ?  No, 
she  is  not  quite  so  well,  her  state  is  worse  than  (it 
was)  yesterday. 

To  set  off,  se  mettre  en  marcJie. 


Thèmes  sur  la  répétition  et  la  place  des  adverbes. 

At  this  instant  I  saw,  far  enough  from  me,  the  wise 
Mentor,  but  his  face  seemed  (me)  so  pale  and  so  sad, 
that  I  could  not  feel  any  joy  in  (seeing)  it. — There 
was  a  very  cold  and  violent  wind  which  doubled  our 
annoyances. — In  1709  Fénelon,  who  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  misery  of  the  people,  gave  gratuitously  ail  his 
corn  to  the  poor. — The  archduke  John  had  arrived 
too  late  to  take  part  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  which 
so  unhappily  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy. — The 
chambers  were  yesterday  opened  by  the  king. — Cuvier 
was  never  found  idle  ;  he  never  let  his  mind  rest  ;  lie 
reposed  only  by  changing  the  object  of  his  study. — 
We  had  embarked  very  early  (de  grand  matin)  upon 
the  steamboat  at  Basle,  and  we  arrived  in  pretty  good 
time  at  Mannheim.  There  we  found  our  cousin  wait- 
ing  for  us,  to  show  us  the  town,  which  has  very  large 
streets  and  tolerably  fine  buildings  ;  but  I  had  already 
seen  enough  of  fine  streets  and  regular  squares  at 
Nancy  and  Oarlsruhe.     We  made  several  excursions 
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to  Heidelberg,  Schwetzingen  and  Spire,  where  we  saw 
enough  of  remarkable  things  to  occupy  {fixer)  our 
attention  for  some  time.  It  was  thus  that  our  holi- 
days  were  spent  (se  passer). 

Repose,  se  délasser; 

Good  time,  de  bonne  heure  ; 

Holidays,  vacances. 


Thèmes  sur  les  adverbes  de  temps. 

The  celebrated  l'Hôpital  was  nominated  chancellor, 
after  having  previously  filled  several  places  in  tlie 
magistracy.  Soon  the  most  worthy  men  were  made 
judges,  for  now  l'Hôpital  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
tliem  himself  in  order  to  be  sure  of  their  capacity. 
During  the  civil  trouble  he  resolved  to  retire  rather 
than,  by  his  présence,  make  it  believed  that  he  ap- 
proved  of  the  horrors  which  were  committed.  He 
then  went  to  (dans)  a  country-seat,  where  he  occupied 
himself  sometimes  (tantôt)  with  (de)  rural  employments, 
sometimes  in  reâding  the  best  books. 

The  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Barthélémy)  had 
scarcely  been  decided  (upon),  when  the  Guise  party 
pointed  him  out  as  one  of  the  victims.  This  crime, 
on  which  we  now  think  only  with  horror,  had  been 
almost  accomplished.  Suddenly  a  band  of  murderers 
appeared  ;  his  servants  asked  for  his  orders  to  repuise 
force  by  force.  "No,"  he  said,  "if  the  little  door  is 
not  wide  enough  to  let  them  in,  open  the  large  one." 
Happily  his  servants  did  not  obey  him  ;  they  resisted, 
and  the  murderers,  who  were  already  in  the  yard, 
could  not  penetrate  any  further  ;  soon  after  a  troop 
of  cavaliers,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  queen,  came 
to  his  rescue.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  put  the 
murderers  to  flight.  The  commandant  appeared  be- 
fore  l'Hôpital  and  announced  to  him  that  he  was 
pardoned  :    "  I  hâve  never  done   anything  but   my 
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duty,"  repliée!  he  ;  "I  did  not  know  that  I  liad  ever 
deserved  either  death  or  pardon." 

To  put  to  flight,  mettre  en  fuite. 


Thèmes  sur  les  adverbes  de  lieu. 

Why  will  you  then  leave  Germany,  our  dear  country, 
to  settle  in  America  ?  Do  you  hope  there  to  find 
more  happiness  and  peace  than  (you  do)  hère  ?  Were 
you  then  not  hère,  some  days  ago,  in  that  same  room, 
when  a  traveller  gave  us  the  sad  description  of  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  poor  emigrants  are  exposed  in 
America,  before  they  meet  with  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood  ?  How  many  are  there  who  return  after  having 
suffered  every  kind  of  misfortune  and  privation  !  Shall 
there  be  hereafter  written  upon  your  tomb  :  Hère  lies 
a  stranger,  who  has  exiled  himself  from  his  father- 
land  to  seek  imaginary  wealth  ?  Is  tliis  your  inten- 
tion ?  Are  thèse  the  allurements  {appas)  which  can 
attract  you  ? — Our  country-house  is  plain  and  small, 
but  I  like  to  be  there,  what  should  I  ask  more  ?  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  smiling  hill  ;  there  are 
green  meadows  ail  around,  a  little  lake  lies  quite  near, 
and  its  charming  banks,  "  around  which  woods  and 
flelds  extend,  offer  us  a  picturesque  prospect.  The 
house  is  small,  but  clean  ;  there  are  no  sumptuous 
apartments,  but  I  there  enjoy  contentment  and  tran- 
quillity,  which  I  hâve  too  long  sought  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

Livelikoocl,  existence. 


Thèmes  sur  les  adverbes  de  quantité  et  de 
comparaison. 

The  burning  of  the  Tower  of  London  caused  a  loss 
amounting  to  at  least  half  a  million  sterling  ;  many 
calculate  that  it  amounted  to  nearly  a  million.     It  is 
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a  building  so  full  of  great  associations  {souvenir)  con- 
nectée! with  English  history,  that  its  partial  destruc- 
tion may  be  considered  as  a  national  misfortune. 
Thus,  at  least,  those  speak  of  it  who  so  mncli  regret 
this  irréparable  loss,  and  who  will  still  regret  it  for  a 
long  time.  Many  tears  were  shed  at  the  siglit  of  this 
conflagration.  The  fiâmes  devoured  a  nnmber  of 
trophies,  the  destruction  of  winch  is  lamented  by 
many  persons  more  than  that  of  ail  the  rest,  Only 
very  few  could  be  saved.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not 
exactly  known.  At  half  past  nine  a  sentinel  saw  a 
thick  column  of  smoke  rise  from  the  armory,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  whole  building  was  in  fiâmes. 

The  Tower,  la  Tour; 

Connectée!  with,  qui  se  rattache  à  ; 

Lamented,  déploré; 

The  armoiy,  la  salle  d'armes. 

The  more  virtue  one  lias  the  further  (plus  éloigné) 
one  is  from  being  proud  of  it,  and  the  more  one  is 
bent  upon  (à)  doing  only  one' s  duty. — The  more  one 
examines  (into)  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  more  one 
perceives  that  the  want  of  éducation  is  the  great 
cause  that  produces  the  largest  number  of  unhappy 
ni  en,  as  well  as  of  criminals. — It  was,  at  the  most, 
four  years  since  (que)  the  French  révolution  hacl 
alreacly  destroyed  (faire  périr)  the  most  noble  vic- 
tims,  from  the  meanest  citizen  to  the  monarch. — The 
gênerai  had  committed  f aults  ;  this  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  lie  committed  (avoir)  no  greater  wrong  (tort)  than 
his  predecessor  ;  lie  was,  however,  taken  (traduire) 
before  a  council  of  war,  which  condemned  him  to 
death.  If  the  latter  was  found  innocent,  ought  they 
not  also  to  hâve  liberated  the  former  ?  But  no  more 
reproaches,  which  cannot  recall  the  past. — If  you  do 
not  take  a  walk,  I  also  shall  not  go  out  ;  I  should 
only  hâve  done  so  (le)  to  accompany  you.  The  cathe- 
dral  of  Strasburg  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  the 
highest  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  about  60  feet  higher 
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than  the  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna. — Hère 
are  flowers  in  abundance.  Still  more  make  their 
appearance  in  (à)  the  génial  (bienfaisant)  heat  of  the 
summer  :  moreover,  the  trees  promise  abundance  (une 
riche  récolte)  of  fruit. 

St.  Stcplien,  St.  Etienne. 


Thèmes  sur  l'emploi  de  la  négation. 

Are  you  not  ashamed  of  not  having  yet  fulfilled 
your  promise  to  answer  my  question  ?  Hâve  you  not 
given  me  your  word  not  to  be  long  in  so  doing  (faire 
attendre  longtemps)  ?  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  do  not 
write  often,  because  your  occupations  do  not  easily 
allow  you,  but  I  cannot  believe  you  hâve  no  time 
at  ail,  and  that  you  cannot  dévote  a  few  moments  to 
your  friend.  I  hâve  been  told,  indeed,  that  you  do 
not  like  to  engage  in  a  correspondence  ;  but  not  that 
you  do  not  write  at  ail.  Surely  you  are  not  angry 
with  me  (contre),  and  I  hâve  (conditionnel)  not  offend- 
ed  you  by  an  involuntary  imprudence  ?  Has  anybody 
prejudicec!  (ne  m'aurait-on  pas  nui)  you  against  me 
(auprès  de  vous)  ?  Let  me  hope  that  ail  the  efforts  of 
my  enemies  to  attain  their  end  will  not  influence  you. 
You  know  well  (interr.  neg.)  that  everybody  is  not 
truthful  (vêridique),  and  that  one  can  rely  only  on  a 
few.  Never  believe  those  who  doubt  my  feeling 
towards  you. 

To  doubt,  mettre  en  doute. 

Nothing  is  of  briefer  duration  than  beauty  ;  nothing 
is  more  sad  than  the  old  âge  of  a  woman  who  has  de- 
sired  ( su)  nothing  but  to  shine  by  lier  beauty. — Virtue 
does  not  make  a  man  proud. — The  Christian  religion, 
which  seems  to  hâve  no  other  aim  than  to  secure  our 
happiness  hereafter,  also  makes  (rendre)  us  happy  in 
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this  world. — No  doubt,  it  is  good  to  distribute  prizes, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  give  none  than  to  give  them 
without  discrimination. — Fénelon  says  that  those  who 
hâve  never  been  unhappy  understand  nothing  ;  tliey 
really  neither  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy,  nor  to  be 
misérable.  The  monks  hâve  nothing  in  common  with 
the  state,  nor  the  state  with  them. — After  Washington 
had  triumphed  over  the  English  he  undertook  against 
the  factions  at  home  a  contest  not  less  difiicult. — Ar- 
naud said  to  those  who  wished  to  persuade  him  to 
take  more  rest  :  Shall  I  not  hâve  the  whole  of  eter- 
nity  to  repose  in  ? — Hâve  you  ever  breathed  in  your 
splendid  apartments  the  pure  air  of  the  country  ? — 
The  swan  knows  how  to  fight  and  how  to  vanquish 
without  ever  attacking. — The  Romans  always  con- 
cluded  peace  only  as  conquerors. — Why  do  you  not 
speak  ?  "Why  do  you  not  reply  the  smallest  word  to 
my  questions  ?  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  such 
behavior. 

Tlie  air  of  the  country,  Vair  des  champs. 

The  fear  of  being  ridiculed  suppresses  (étouffer) 
more  talents  and  virtues  than  it  corrects  faults. — The 
man  who  sells  himself  is  always  paid  more  than  he  is 
worth  (Valoir). — Whilst  I  was  ill,  wrote  Voltaire  to 
Frédéric  the  Great,  your  Majesty  lias  gained  more 
victories  than  I  hâve  had  fits  of  fever. — Can  it  be 
(cond.)  possible  that  a  descendant  of  the  Scythians 
should  know  the  state  of  ancient  Greece  better  than  a 
modem  Greek  knows  it  ?  Yes,  it  is  so  ;  the  light  of 
knowledge  does  not  always  shine  over  the  same  peo- 
ple. — Are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  world  deceitful? 
do  they  not  promise  much  more  than  they  afford  ? — 
There  are  many  noble  examples  which  are  more  ad- 
mired  than  imitated. — My  dear  friend,  no  one  can 
wish  you  more  happiness  than  I  do.  Oh  !  could  I 
only  prove  to  you  by  actions,  better  than  I  hâve 
hitherto  done  by  words,  how  sincère  thèse  feelings 
are. — We  generally  fear  less  than  we  hope. — Would 
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vou  be  happier  in  this  high  position  tlian  when  you 
ïived  in  obscurity  ?  By  no  means.  Do  not  hope  to 
be  so  ;  I  dare  not  say  more,  but  I  much  fear  tliat  you 
would  not  be  happier  there  than  those  hâve  been  who 
hâve  preceded  you,  and  who  hâve  found  nothing  but 
care. — Rousseau  feared  that  people  would  not  let  him 
be  more  quiet  in  his  little  islancî  than  they  had  done 
in  Yverdon. — Why  do  you  speak  quite  differently  from 
what  you  write  ?  Do  you  not  fear  that  ( on)  you  will 
be  distrusted  (se  défier  de). — The  honest  man  does  not 
fear  to  be  criticised  ;  he  has  for  himself  the  peace  of 
his  own  conscience,  which  prevents  slander  (médi- 
sance) from  tormenting  him. 

To  prevent,  empêcher. 

There  is  no  soil  so  unfertile  that  one  cannot  draw 
some  advantage  from  it. — My  body,  said  Biron  to  his 
judges,  has  not  a  vein  that  has  not  bled  for  you. — 
There  are  few  men  who  hâve  no  delusions  (se  faire 
illusion)  concerniug  their  own  merit. — Is  there  in  this 
world  a  happy  man  who  has  not  sometimes  to  suffer  ? 
Not  a  single  one. — One  cannot  deny  that  outward  cir- 
cumstances  exercise  a  great  influence  over  happiness. 
— Hannibal  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps  before  winter 
had  made  them  impracticable. — Yasco  de  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  Columbus 
discovered  America. — Since  I  saw  you  (nég.),  the  cir- 
cumstances  are  quite  différent  from  what  they  were, 
and  if  some  unforeseen  event  does  not  extricate  us 
(tirer)  from  our  embarrassment,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  accomplish  that  great  enterprise. — One  never 
attaeked  Yoltaire  without  repenting  of  it,  for  nobody 
knew,  like  him,  how  to  handle  the  dangerous  weapon 
of  ridicule.  Would  that  he  had  (que  ne  cy  est-il)  limited 
himself  to  repelling  his  enemies,  without  ever  touch- 
ing  sacred  topics. 

To  handle,  manier. 
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(IpMgenia  to  her  father.) 

O  my  father  !  Wliy  hâve  I  not  the  éloquence  of 
Orpheus  ?  why  cannot  I  move  (fléchir)  your  heart  ac- 
eorcling  to  my  wish  ?  but  I  possess  no  power,  but  that 
of  tears.  Do  not  take  me  away  from  the  light  of  day, 
in  (à)  the  flower  of  my  âge  ;  it  is  so  sweet  to  enjoy  it  ; 
do  not  plunge  me  into  darkness  (ténèbres)  !  Am  I  not 
Iphigenia?  Am  I  not  the  first  that  gave  you  the 
tender  naine  of  father?  I  fear  that  you  hâve  for- 
gotten  thèse  sweet  remembrances.  You  once  said  to 
me  :  "  O  my  daughter,  may  I  some  day  see  thee  in 
the  house  of  a  virtuous  husband,  and  know  thee  to 
be  more  happy  than  mortals  dare  hope  to  be  !" — And 
I  said  :  "  O  my  father,  may  it  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  me  to  receive  you  into  my  palace,  and  to  reward 
you  for  (de)  the  care  which  my  youth  received  from 
you." — It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  remember 
this  conversation. — No,  I  do  not  fear  that  you  can 
ever  forget  it,  yet  you  nevertheless  cause  me  to  die  ! 
No,  my  father  !  by  (au)  the  name  of  Pelops,  by  the 
name  of  my  mother,  I  will  not  cease  to  implore  you  ; 
promise  not  to  offer  such  a  cruel  sacrifice  ;  permit 
not  the  daring  priest  to  lay  his  murderous  hand  upon 
your  innocent  daughter  !  No  !  I  hâve  had  no  part  in 
the  union  of  Paris  and  Helen  ;  I  hâve  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  their  marriage  should  not  be  more 
fatal  to  me  than  it  has  been  to  them.  Do  not  turn 
away  your  look,  and  if  you  will  not  leave  your  poor 
daughter  inconsolable,  embrace  her  once  more.  If  I 
cannot  move  you  by  my  discourse,  I  would  at  least 
carry  this  token  of  love  with  me  to  death. 

To  my  wish,  à  mon  gré  ; 

Lay  his  hand,  porter  la  main. 


Thèmes  sur  les  régime  des  prépositions. 

Unless   one  is  (inf.)  entirely  without  feeling,  one 
cannot  raise  the  eyes  to  heaven  without  being  im- 
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pressed  (touché)  by  its  magnificence.  "What  is  tlie 
earth,  compared  with  (auprès)  those  immense  lumin- 
ous  bodies  which  are  suspended  above  our  heads  ? 
How  little  tlie  earth  is  by  the  side  (auprès)  of  such 
wonders.  If  we  are  not  impressed  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  testimony  which 
déclares  it  to  us.  Ought  we  to  become  indiffèrent  to 
it  (y)  because  (à  force)  we  every  day  behold  it  (inf.)  ? 
The  glory  of  God  has  in  ail  âges  fillecl  mankind,  even 
the  most  savage  races,  with  (de)  admiration.  Before 
God  spoke  to  men,  he  gave  them  that  book  of  nature, 
that  they  might  read  therein  (of)  his  glory  ;  and  as  to 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  that  (il)  is  under- 
stood  by  every  one.  A  reflection  of  the  light  of 
heaven  seems  to  corne  to  us  from  the  sky  (pi.)  to 
make  us  anticipate  (pressentir)  its  endless  magnifi- 
cence. 

In  ail  âges,  de  tout  temps. 


Thèmes  sur  les  remarques. 

Even  before  the  accession  of  Frederick,  it  might  be 
inferred  (juger)  from  his  character  that  his  ministers 
would  be  nothing  but  his  secretaries,  and  that  his  gên- 
erais would  only  be  his  aides-de-camp.  Fortunate  cir- 
cumstances  permitted  him  to  display  before  the  world 
the  talents  which  he  had  cultivated  in  retirement.  It 
is  ten  days  since  (que)  I  arrived  at  Berlin  ;  so  I  can- 
not  yet  tell  you  much  (grand  chose)  of  this  large  town, 
which  is  a  centre  (foyer)  of  learning  (sciences)  in  Ger- 
many.  Do  not  expect  an  exact  description  for  several 
weeks  ;  from  ail  appearances  I  shall  only  be  able  to 
give  this  to  you  after  the  new  year.  Amongst  other 
celebrated  men,  there  is  also  hère  the  philosopher  S., 
whose  réputation  is  so  brilliant  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
many.  I  tried,  unhappily  in  vain,  to  be  présent  at 
his  opening  acldress,  but  no  one  could  be  admitted 
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{avoir  accès)  except  tlie  tliree  liundred  persons  who 
liad  received  tickets  of  admission  {carte  cV entrée).  *  I 
was  therefore  outside  the  room,  and  conld  onlj  dis- 
tinguish  a  few  words  ;  that  was  ail. — Hère  I  am,  Sir  ! 
after  the  report  that  is  spread,  you  will  require  of  me 
a  strict  account  of  my  apparently  cnlpable  actions. 
Hère  is  my  excuse  in  a  few  words  ;  it  was  the  only 
means  which  I  had  of  saving  a  friend.  That  is  ail 
that  I  can  say  to  jnstify  my  conduct.  I  shall  willingly 
submit  to  any  punishment  which  you  shall  innict 
upon  me.  It  will,  in  any  case,  be  a  light  thing  to  me 
in  comparison  with  the  sorrow  of  having  offended 
you. 

Accession,  avènement; 

Eetirement,  la  retraite  ; 

A  light  thing,  léger. 

Before  a  man  writes  {inf.)  the  history  of  his  life, 
lie  ought  to  {il faut)  make  it  worthy  of  being  related  ; 
that  is  what  so  many  authors  of  memoirs  ought  to 
take  more  to  heart. — How  many  of  those  writings 
hâve  not  appeared  {impers.)  within  twenty  years  ? 
From  (the  moment  of)  their  publication  they  met  with 
{trouver)  the  réception  which  they  deserved. — Toward 
the  end  of  the  year  1813,  when  France  had  to  fight 
against  nearly  ail  Europe,  and  when  its  enemies  were 
marching  from  ail  sides  toward  its  frontier,  it  sin- 
cerely  desired  peace  ;  the  former  feeling  of  the  Em- 
peror  Alexander  toward  Napoléon,  gave  him  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  separate  him  from  his 
allies,  but  ail  his  encleavors  were  fruitless  against  the 
strong  will  of  the  Bussian  emperor,  whose  Mendship 
for  the  allied  monarchs,  and  particularly  for  the  un- 
happy  king  of  Prussia,  could  not  be  shaken. — Go  this 
afternoon  to  Augustus,  who  is  obliged  to  remain  the 
whole  day  at  home  ;  or  if  you  prefer  it,  go  to  our 
uncle,  who  is  busy  in  the  garden  near  the  fountain  ; 
help  him  to  water  his  flowers,  which  are  almost  ail 
(some  excepted)  half  withered  (up)  by  the  heat  of  the 
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sun. — You  cannot  remain  with  me,  for  you  know  tliat 
I  spend  ail  my  afternoons  with  my  invalid  friend. — 
The  picture  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  near  the  Tui- 
leries. 

Fountain,  jet  d'eau. 

In  southern  France  the  climate  is  milder  than  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  although  the  average  (moyen) 
température  in  Spain  is  higher  than  in  France. — The 
journey  to  Bordeaux,  which  I  hâve  already  made 
several  times,  has  little  charm  for  me  ;  a  journey  to 
Marseilles  or  Italy  would  be  much  more  to  (de)  my 
taste. — It  is  not  in  Paris  that  you  ought  to  stay  if  you 
wish  for  quiet. — It  was  known  indeed  that  the  con- 
spirâtes had  concealed  themselves  in  Paris,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  good  police,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
disorders  in  which  the  capital  was  then  placed,  it 
was  not  possible  to  seize  (en)  them. — For  nearly  three 
years  they  hâve  been  at  work  on  the  railway  which 
will  unité  the  two  capitals  ;  now  we  hope  it  will  be 
finished  in  a  year,  and  we  shall  hâve  made  a  line  of 
more  than  100  leagues  in  length  in  less  than  four 
years. — Living  in  Paris  is  not  nearly  so  dear  as  in 
England  ;  a  sojourn  in  London  for  three  months  has 
cost  me  above  3,000  francs,  though  I  was  not  always 
in  town,  but  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  country  with 
some  friends. — This  tradesman  is  seldom  at  home  ;  he 
is  nearly  always  in  town,  or  travelling  on  business. — 
One  sees  in  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  the  most  magnificent 
paintings  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy. — You  will 
not  find  my  brother  at  home,  he  is  at  church  as  usual 
on  Sunday. — The  minister  went  at  8  o'clock  to  the 
palace  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  birth-day  (à 
V occasion  de  V anniversaire  de  sa  naissance). — The  thief 
had  fled  into  the  house  and  was  taken  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

Living  in,  le  séjour  de  ; 

Usually,  à  V ordinaire. 
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Thèmes  sur  les  conjonctions. 

The  emperor  déterminée!  to  return  quickly  into 
France,  to  accelerate  the  levy  of  new  troops,  when  he 
saw  at  Smorgoni  the  misérable  remains  of  his  army. — 
There  are  more  critics  than  artists  ;  as  (comme)  art  is 
much  more  difficult  than  fault-finding  (le  blâme). — 
As  soon  as  Cohimbus  had  discovered  America,  and 
the  news  had  spread  in  Europe,  the  envious  pretended 
that  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  known  to  the 
ancients  in  former  times. — When  one  looks  at  (con- 
temple) the  Egyptian  pyramids,  when  one  recalls  the 
immense  labor  they  must  hâve  required,  and  when 
one  considers  that  they  are  only  empty  tombs,  one 
cannot  suppress  a  painful  feeling. — You  remarked  to 
me,  wrote  Voltaire  to  Lord  Harvey,  that  Peter  the 
Great  has  as  much  merit  as  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  was 
the  creator  of  a  nation,  that  he  civilized  his  people, 
protected  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  triumphed  at  last 
over  ail  his  enemies  ;  you  tell  me,  however,  that  his 
century  is  not  called  the  century  of  the  Czar  Peter, 
and  that  I  therefore  should  not  call  the  previous 
century,  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  you  will  y  et  admit 
that  Peter  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  other  na- 
tions, and  transplanted  their  arts  into  his  empire,  and 
you  must  confess  that  Louis  instructed  the  nations, 
and  became  useful  to  them  even  by  his  faults.  So 
says  Voltaire,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thèse 
reasons  will  be  conclusive  (convaincant)  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Suppress,  étouffer; 

Remark,  faire  observer  ; 

Admit,  convenir. 


Thèmes  sur  les  conjonctions. 

Csesar  was  gênerai,  orator,  and  author.     He  had 
estraordinary  courage  ;  and  a  gentleness   (douceur), 
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which  is  seldom  combined  with  tliat  quality,  tem- 
pered  its  effects.  Those  who  find  fault  with  his 
ambition  render  full  justice  to  his  benevolence.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  obstacles, 
nor  frightened  by  dangers.  He  neither  feared  nor 
esteemed  his  enemies  sufficiently,  and  his  self-con- 
fidence was  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his 
ruin,  as  he  would  neither  punish  his  adversaries  nor 
banish  them  from  Rome. 

When  Tacitus  speaks  of  famé,  he  confesses  that  it 
is  the  passion  of  the  wise,  and  if  he  had  fully  ex- 
pressed  his  mind,  he  would  certainly  hâve  told  us,  that 
it  was  his  own  (passion). — When  we  hear  a  man 
boasting  that  he  despises  glory  and  everywhere  pub- 
lishing  his  opinion,  this  is  a  good  reason  for  not 
believing  him.  Even  though  he  should  repeat  it 
a  hundred  times  to  me,  I  should  doubt  it  only  the 
more. 

To  boast,  se  vanter. 

Men  pass  (away)  like  flowers  which  flourish  (in)  th<? 
morning,  and  fade  (in)  the  evening. — Life  is  short  ; 
let  us  then  endeavor  to  make  good  use  of  the  présent, 
for  we  should  never  count  upon  the  future. — Can  the 
moment  of  death  ever  seem  far  from  us,  seeing  that 
we  are  not  certain  of  to-morrow  ?  We  are  mortal,  and 
therefore  death  threatens  us  every  hour. — As  ail  my 
représentations  hâve  been  vain,  and  as  you  would 
not  follow  my  advice,  it  is  necessary  for  me  take  more 
severe  measures.  I  shall  do  so,  because  I  unhappily 
see  too  distinctly  that  longer  indulgence  may  hâve 
the  most  melancholy  (funeste)  conséquences,  and  par- 
ticularly  because  I  sïiouid  violate  the  most  sacred 
duty,  which  I  imposed  upon  myself  when  I  received 
you  into  my  house.  If  then  I  hâve  recourse  to  what 
is  disagreeable  to  you,  this  is  because  I  hâve  no  other 
means  of  bringing  you  back  again  to  the  right  path. 
So  be  not  astonished  at  (de)  the  change  of  my  con- 
duct  toward  you.     It  is  you  that  hâve  compelled  me 
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to  it.  By  what  I  tell  you,  you  will  easily  perceive  tliat 
nothing  but  a  sincère  repentance  and  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  reforni  yourself,  can  inspire  me  with  other 
feelings.  Thus  I  act,  because  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  duty 
toward  you  in  its  whole  extent. 

Flourish,  éclore  ; 

Means,  expédient. 

See  how  the  flo  wers  droop,  and  how  tlie  grass  fades 
when  the  sun  has  scorchecl  (dessécher)  the  earth  during 
several  weeks  with  his  burning  rays  ;  but  see  also 
how  vegetable  life  revives  and  displays  its  fmest 
treasures,  when  a  gentle  rain  refreshes  the  earth  as 
well  as  the  air.  "We  cannot  conceive  how  the  whole 
earth  should  revive  in  so  short  a  time. — How  can  men 
embitter  the  few  days  they  hâve  to  spend  on  earth 
by  (such)  passions  as  hatred  and  envy  ?  As  christians, 
they  violate  the  ]aws  of  their  divine  master  ;  as  intel- 
lectual  beings,  they  act  against  the  laws  of  reason. — 
It  was  only  through  war  that  Alexander's  burning  wish 
for  (de)  giory  could  be  fulfilled. — If  we  could  only  in 
our  youth  possess  somewhat  of  the  expérience  which 
years  bestow,  at  our  own  expense,  we  should  not  only 
thhik  otherwise,  but  also  act  differently. — Only  tell 
me  openly  the  whole  truth.  You  hâve  only  that 
means  of  repairing  your  offence.  The  most  entire 
avowal  can  alone  disarm  the  just  anger  of  your  father. 
- — If  men  had  only  the  conviction  that  vice  gives 
nothing  but  imperfect  and  disturbed  enjoyments,  they 
would  not  buy  them  at  the  price  of  the  remorse  which 
is  sure  to  follow  them.  If  man  had  only  a  physical 
nature  (corps)  and  instinct  like  animais,  death  could 
put  an  end  (mettre  fin)  to  his  existence  ;  but  he  has  a 
soûl  which  is  conscious  of  a  divine  origin  and  cher- 
ishes  the  hope  of  one  day  living  again. 

Revive,  se  ranimer; 

To  be  conscious  of,  sentir. 
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Although  Plato  has  often  been  attacked  as  a  philos- 
opher, he  has  nevertheless  always  been  admired  as 
an  author.  Whatever  may  hâve  been  said  against 
him,  it  must  be  confessed  that  while  (en)  using  the 
nnest  language  of  the  world,  he  has  yet  added  to  its 
beauty. — At  first  he  exercised  hiniself  in  writing  epic 
poems  (dans  le  genre  épique),  but  he  was  too  good  a 
judge  (of  what  is)  beautiful  (du  beau),  to  allow  his 
poems  to  be  seen  after  those  of  Homer;  he  burnt 
them,  well  perceiving  that  he  could  never  be  equal  to 
him. — Through  fear  of  deceiving  myself,  and  parti- 
cularly  through  the  fear  that  you  might  be  troubled 
by  my  suspicions,  I  hâve  avoided  informing  you  of 
my  fears,  but  I  cannot  any  longer  be  silent. — Sully 
saw  only  the  usefulness  of  a  navy  (marine),  whilst 
Colbert  had  the  glory  of  creating  one  ;  and  he  did  so 
whilst  France,  exhausted  by  long  wars,  seemed  unable 
to  make  the  new  sacrifices  which  such  an  enterprise 
rendered  necessary  (nécessiter).  Colbert  also  con- 
structed  (faire  établir)  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  whilst 
Sully  only  formed  the  plan  (of  that  work)  (en).  As 
Sully  had  to  repair  the  terrible  disorders  caused  by 
the  League,  so  Colbert  had  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
the  feeble  and  stormy  government  of  Louis  XIII.  had 
innicted  upon  (faire  à)  France. 

Heal  a  wouad,  fermer  une  plaie. 

People  will  soon  persuade  thee,  said  Apollodorus 
to  the  young  Commodus,  that  thou  art  ail  mighty, 
but  such  language  is  deceitful,  as  the  limits  of  thy 
power  are  defined  by  the  laws.  They  will  tell  thee 
also  that  thou  art  adored  by  thy  people.  Listen  to 
me  :  (On)  the  day  when  Nero  poisoned  his  brother, 
they  told  him  he  had  saved  Borne.  When  he  had 
slaughtered  his  wife  they  exclaimed  that  it  was  only 
justice.  Let  this  example  teach  thee  what  flattery  is, 
and  how  it  can  insuit  truth.  Although  thy  courtiers 
might  natter  thee  yet  more,  thy  people  would  never- 
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theless  (only)  hâte  and  despise  thee.    Tliou  mayest  be 
sure  (Puisses-tu  être  convaincu)  of  that  truth. 

Flatter,  encenser  {ace.) 


Récapitulation. 

One  day  they  (on)  asked  Marcus  Aurelius  if  tliere 
was  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  :  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  costly  furniture  (meubles)  of  his 
palace,  "  as  thèse  treasures  belong  to  me,  the  state 
may  claini  them  in  case  of  want.  Let  those  vain 
ornaments,  which  hâve  served  so  long  to  adorn  (oV or- 
nements) my  palace,  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
State."  I  was  near  him  when  he  gave  that  order, 
and  he  said  to  me,  seeing  me  astonished  :  "  Ought  I 
then,  instead  of  sacrificing  thèse  vases  of  gold,  to 
cause  the  earthenvessels'of  the  poor  to  be  sold?  My 
friend,  if  thèse  things  hâve  cost  years,  their  sale  will  be 
a  feeble  compensation  for  the  evils  inflicted  on  hu- 
manity.  Besides,  when  we  love  our  country  we  can 
easily  sacrifice  our  property  to  its  happiness." — Ro- 
mans, you  will  agrée  with  me,  even  if  thèse  walls  were 
covered  with  gold,  they  would  still  not  hâve  the 
splendor  which  they  now  hâve  in  their  barrenness. 
Only  men  of  low  mind  could  hâve  seen  Csesar's  palace 
in  that  state  without  being  moved.  It  was  like  a  temple 
which  lias  no  (n'a  pour)  ornament  but  (que)  the 
divinity  which  inhabits  it.  Oh,  could  it  only  hâve 
served  longer  as  (de)  a  shelter  for  the  magnanimous 
-emperor  ! — He  was  not  only  severe  toward  himself, 
but  he  refused  also  to  others  what  he  was  not  justified 
(autoriser)  in  giving  them.  He  the  more  resisted  his 
inclination  to  be  libéral  (à  la  libéralité)  because  it  re- 
sembles  a  virtue,  and  while  enriching  one  man  it  often 
abandons  (livrer)  others  to  misery.  Whilst  the  other 
emperor  s  bribed  the  soldiers  to  obtain  them  as  a 
support  against  Rome,  Marcus  Aurelius  neither  rlat- 
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tered  nor  feared  tliem.  He  granted  them  only  what 
the  state  owed  them.  He  did  not  wish  tliat,  enriched 
by  him,  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  make  a 
différence  between  their  duties  as  (de)  soldiers  and 
tlieir  duties  as  citizens. 

To  point  to,  montrer y  ace, 

An  earthen  vessel,  un  vase  d 'argile, 

You  will  agrée,  vous  en  conviendrez. 


THE  END. 


